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PREFACE 



The first annual Statewide Conference on the Education of Children of 
Limited English Proficiency was held on Hay 19, 1987, at the Dover Air Force 
Base Officers' Club In Dover, Delaware. Called to address the needs of 
limited English proficient students In the State, the conference featured as 
keynote speakers leading experts In the field of bilingual education. 
Presentations from Department of Public Instruction personnel highlighted the 
Delaware annual dropout and graduation rates for the class of 1986^ as well as 
Department initiatives to Increase the graduation rate of all students. The 
conference also served as a forum for a discussion of the recently adopted 
"Policy on the Education of Children of Limited English Proficiency." It 
closed with a lively question and answer period addressed to the distinguished 
panel cf speakers and presenters. 

Delaware, In a concerted effort to Improve student success rates and In 
an earnest attempt to address more fully the special needs of the minority 
language child, Is seriously examining ways to Increase educational 
opportunities fof children of limited English proficiency. 

This conference was a beginning. These proceedings are being published 
In order to disseminate the valuable Insights of the speakers to a larger 
audience of educators. It Is the hope of the conference planning conmlttee 
that, as the level of awareness rises, so will organized efforts on the part 
of school administrators, resulting In Improved program planning and 
Implementation. It Is with a great deal of gratitude to all Involved — the 
planning committee, presentors, the sponsors, and the participants -- that I 
dedicate these proceedings. Hay future conferences be as successful as this 
one In enlightening educators about the problems and promises these children 
bring. 
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State Superintendent of Public Instruction 



DELAWARE'S INITIATIVES IN THE EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN OF LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 



William B. Keene 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 



Welcome to Delaware's First Statewide Conference on The Education of 
Children of Limited English Proficiency., This conference Is one of several 
Department Initiatives made this year to Improve educational programs for 
language minority students. The first was the appointment of a State 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages. The second was the development and adoption 
In February of a "Policy on the Education of Children of Limited English 
Proficiency." This policy emphasizes the Board's commitment to equal 
educational opportunity for every eligible student of limited English 
proficiency. It also stresses the Board's belief that educational programs 
for LEP students should enable them to develop academically while achieving 
competence In the English language. The ultimate goal Is successful 
Integration Into regular classrooms and meeting grade promotion and graduation 
standards. This policy allows for local flexibility In deciding what kind of 
program a district wants to Implement. 

A third Initiative was a major teacher Inservlce activity relating the 
elements of effective Instruction to second language programs. This 15-hour 
workshop was presented by consultants from the University of Delaware, the 
Center for Applied Linguistics, and Georgetown University and Involved 36 
educators . 

Future plans call for an extensive data collection project on LEP 
students and programs, the formation of a State LEP Advisory Council to 
consist of teachers, administrators, parents, and community-based leaders, and 
extensive professional development activities. 

On the national level, It should be noted that the Resource Center on 
Educational Equity of the Council of Chief School Officers has been awarded a 
two-year grant by the Carnegie Corporation of New York to undertake a major 
project concerning the educational needs of LEP students. This project will 
examine and encourage successful Interagency approaches In an effort to meet 
the challenge of Improving the quality of educational services to the 3.6 
million LEP pi'plls enrolled In our nation's public schools. It has been 
estimated that this number will Increase by as much as 35 percent throughout 
the rest of this century. 

I am extremely pleased with the Impressive list of speakers on today's 
program. Thank you all for your participation In this conference and may this 
event be the first of many to come. 
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RESEARCH AND ISSUES IN THE EDUCATION OF LEP STUDENTS 

Ramon L. Santiago, Director 
Bilingual Education Service Center 
Georgetown University 
Arlington, Virginia 




Research and Issues In the Education of LEP Students 



Ram,an L. Santiago, Director 
Bningiial Education Service Center 
Georgetown University 
Arlington, Virginia 



There are few educational populations In the United States that deserve 
more attention than children of limited English proficiency (LEP's for 
short). Because of the nature of American society, and because of the 
position of the United States In the International scene, school districts all 
over the country will continue to face growing populations of LEP students who 
have been born In this country or In territories of the U.S. or who have come 
to the U.S. for a variety of reasons. Differing estimates put the number of 
these LEP students at between 2 and 3.5 million, but whatever the numbers, 
there Is no question that these students deserve our best efforts on both 
moral and legal grounds. 

I am sure that during the course of this conference much will be said 
about the education of LEP students. I am equally ce.^taln that officials from 
the Delaware Department of Public Instruction have been grappllna with this 
Issue and looking for Innovative and effective ways of meeting the needs of 
these students. What I would like to do today Is to Identify and put Into 
proper perspective a few of the most Important issues facing those of us who 
are Involved In the education of these LEP populations. At the same time, I 
would like to address some of the myths and misconceptions that have plagued 
our efforts to deal equitably and effectively with LEP students and to suggest 
that the solution to the educational problems of LEPs must begin with a 
thorough understanding of who our LEP students are, what they bring to our 
school system, and what are some of the most effective ways of addressing 
their needs and concerns. Whenever appropriate, I will make reference to what 
the research has to contribute to this endeavor. 



I. Characteristics of LEP Populations 

I feel very strongly that any discussion about meeting the needs of LEP 
students must begin with a clear understanding and appreciation of who our 
clients are. A curriculum guide prepared by the Ohio Department of Education 
Lau Center describes a LEP student as "one whose native language Is not 
English, and whose difficulty In speaking, reading, or writing or 
understanding English Is an obstacle to successful learning In -a classroom 
where English is the only language of Instruction." This statement adequately 
describes the linguistic shortcomings of LEP sfudent^ and previews the types 
of language problems that these students are likely to face, but elsewhere the 
guide also reminds us of the assets that LEP students bring with them. The 
guide tells us that "although the student may be limited In his or her 
knowledge of English, he or she Is not deprived culturally, but rather has a 
cultural and linguistic background which Is simply different from the culture 
of the United States." 

I 
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Such a reallzatlofi about the positive characteristics of our LEP 
populations Is essential because It will hopefully keep us from viewing LEP 
students as merely "problems." Granted, LEP populations will have their share 
of educational and other problems. Hmong children, for example, may not be 
l.terate In their native language; children from war-ravaged areas such as 
Nicaragua and El Salvador may lack the support of a stable and intact home, 
and such children may have had little or no formal education. 

But In one Important sense, LEP students should be no more problematic 
than mainstream students. When we look at prellterate mainstream children, we 
normally don t think of them as being handicapped because they cannot read 
their own language. We accept the fact that these children can't read because 
they haven't been exposed to reading. We see the Issue of prellteracy as one 
or development and recognize that these prellterate children have many other 
assets: some background knowledge, a very useful spoken language, and a 
degree of socialization provided by the home. 

Similarly, many of the LEP children who have not been victims of 
traumatizing experiences such as wars are perfectly normal children who lust 
happen not to have a sufficient command of English. In attempting to address 
their needs. It Is Important for us not to assume that every LEP child 
requires crisis Intervention. Not being homogeneous, LEP children come to our 
classrooms with a variety of assets. If we were to take stock of their 
talents, we would find that: 

a. not all of them have zero proficiency In English. Some 
have a budding competence that will require little 
assistance to make It native-like. 

b. many LEPs possess respectable levels of native language 
proficiency, which will be gr-atly determined by the amount 
and quality of education received In their native country 
{1f they are from outside the U.S.). 

c. some LEPs have received excellent schooling and exhibit 
solid academic skills gained through their native language, 
and 5j 3 » 

d. not every LEP comes from a poor or broken home. 



II. Our Attitudes toward LEPs 



It must be stressed once again that LEP populations will contain 
examples of traumatized children who have suffered mSre than some adults eJI? 
win and who are candidates for very specialized services for a number of 
reasons Such students ought to be Identified and attended to expeditiously, 
particularly the ones who might require special education. But once we have 
taken care of the educational and psychological hardship cases, we must avoid 




at all costs perceiving the bulk of LEPs as social » psychological, and 
educational problems. As these students strive to become fluent In English 
and to acculturate to the educational and social systems of the United States, 
t^ey will need the full support of those of us In the educational field. In 
addition to giving them the benefits of our technical expertise, we should 
also offer them our understanding, our empathy, our respect and our 
appreciation. Specifically, this means that: 

1. We should refrain from lumping all LEPs Into the category 
of "foreigners." We should remember that LEP students are 
not all Immigrants. Some LEPs are American Indian and 
Alaskan Native students who come from venvlronments where a 
LOTE (language other than English) has had a significant 
Impact on their level of English language proficiency. 
Some LEPs are Puerto Ricans, who have been American 
citizens since passage of the Jones Act of 1917; others are 
Chlcanos who may not know any other country except the 
U.S.; others may be children of naturalized parents and may 
feel as American as apple pie. Our empathetic 
understanding should begin with not assuming that every LEP 
Is a "green carder" or an Illegal alien. 

2. Secondly, In line with the findings of the literature on 
effective schools, we should have high expectations of 
success for our LEP students. We should view these 
students "as exhibiting the same diversity of Individual 
Interests and talents that characterize the rest of the 
students" (Ohio Department of Education, 1986). Such a 
positive attitude, according to the research, has been 
Instrumental In dispelling negative sterotypes about 
abilities and characteristics of language minority students 
and has reminded the outside community of the Intellectual 
assets of these pupils. 

3. Thirdly, we should give proper consideration to the 
language and culture that the LEP student brings to the 
school. To some of you, such advice may seem unnecessary, 
but I have found that even In 1987 we must still remind 
educators and community members that the native language of 
LEP students Is a prized possession. Many people still 
don^t accept that the native language of LEPs makes them 
potential blllnonals; that their native language, which has 
served them well up to now, can continue to assist them In 
adjusting to their new environment and In preventing 
academic retardation In school. Thus, the LEP students* 
native language needs to be viewed a's an educational asset 
and not as an Illegal weapon whose use must be forbidden at 
school. 



This emphasis on the value of the native language Is needed because 
only a few weeks ago the school district of Tornlllo, Texas sent consent forms 
to Hispanic parents asking them to promise to punish their children at home If 
they were caught speaking Spanish In school and were reported by the school 
o?nM^?^'h.c pressure from community groups and government 

officials has already forced the school district to put a stop to this 
practice. But we should be aware that organizations such as U.S. English and 
ngllsh First have been spearheading a movement to curtail the use 3f 
^JU^^f^"*."*^^' ^"9l1sh for education, business, and social transactions 
rnP., "tJ^ they have created a climate that 1s harmful to tSe 

coexistence of groups with diverse languages and cultures. Robert Lado of 
Georgetown University refers to the outcome of such attitudes as: 

a widespread contagious disease that I will call 
"monollnguosis" on the analogy of mononucleosis and 
halitosis because • like mononucleosis 1t 1s 
debilitating, and like halitosis. It 1s a symptom 
of some Internal condition that causes bad breath 
(p. 3). 

students, we as educators should scrupulously disavow 
any of the culturally and linguistically Intolerant attitudes espoused by 
firLl^^t ^:t\^^^^^'^ English First. We should make U cleaTto ou? 
LLfl*"?';*' ?f culture, that we see these as 

nnc^lsio * " hand caps, and that we are willing to use them to the extent 
possible to promote the students' academic progress. 



III. Programmatic Options 

... fn !'h*"'"/^l^\u"r «"'^9htened attitude toward LEP students must not blind 
us to the fact that every LEP student Is potentially "at risk " Each and 

IZl acLL'"fn"' ^"^/'^ '''' ''''' acadel^callyVf he/she' s 

given access to special program designed to meet his/her special needs Our 

h!T^V,V*\'' leaders begins with the recognition that unlike 

L^ r"Ii ?a?'?nX"h 'Children. LEP students cannot'be simply \mVrlel 
IxJosure tn Fnn !?h ,1?'°^?"' assumption that substantial 

?e?oan zina h? . pp"^ ?3^'' ^^.VJ ^'^""tlo"^! problems. We must begin by 
recognizing that LEP children, like any other group of children at risk 

clVM^ and require special programs that have been designed to address their 
special needs; special programs that do not espouse deceptively easy answers 

SDVlTl'"orS;?al'''^ English Voflclenc'y In'a ?ew'mS 

spec al programs that will address the totality of the educational 
requirements of these children, not just their English language need s 

ct..Hn„*? Proarammatic options for 'addressing the needs of LEP 

PHn?a? on '''''''^^'^\' "hool districts, some utilizing monolingual 
^SnfLh^.^. employing bilingual Instruction. Finnish scholar Tove 

mndP nf inT' ff' '^l^fslfled seven of the available options according Jo 
Sa2L/n?'\'"'J^°"lJ^"9"^'*^'= societal goal. The accompanying 

of ill nnnJn'f 'h ^^e pos s 1 b1 1 1 1 1 es , though It must be mentioned that Jome 
a^^cep\^\le°^?t^u'nUe?sutJs^.'^- '''' Segregationist) would not be 
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with so many choices available, It Is not surprising that some district 
program planners feel overwhelmed by the possibilities and are concerned about 
what the proper programmatic choices should be. It Is obviously Impossible to 
discuss all the considerations that should be observed by the decision makers 
in selecting educational treatments for LEP students, but I would like to 
highlight a few of the concerns that In my experience frequently trouble 
school officials. 

1. Bilingual vs. monolingual: The first concern Is the advantage. If 
any, that options employing bilingual Instruction have over those utilizing 
monolingual education. There Is sufficient evidence that supports the 
affective, cognitive, and academic benefits of bilingual education programs, 
and for most bilingual education advocates the only question Is whether the 
proper conditions are present: that Is, number of students of the same 
language background; the availability of qualified teachers and appropriate 
materials; and the support of the community for the program. 

For districts that have sufficient numbers of LEP students to make 
a bilingual program viable, the choice of bilingual Instruction Is highly 
recommended, since bilingual Instruction Is the only approach that combines 
acquisition of the target language (English), academic progress through the 
native language, and the bonus of blllnguallsm. 

2. Submersion vs. Immersion: Secondly, submersion Is not a viable 
option, being both educationally unsound and probably Illegal. Program 
planners sometimes confuse submersion with Immersion because both options 
appear to employ the majority language (In this case English) Immediately, 
Intensively, and exclusively. In point of fact, classical Immersion Is an 
option that employs a bilingual methodology (though done In stages), that has 
blllnguallsm as a linguistic aim, and endorses pluralism as a societal goal. 
Research favors Immersion as one of the most effective methods of promoting 
second language acquisition, but the Implementation of viable Immersion 
programs Is quite complex. Moreover, most of the documented successes have 
occurred with majority populations, and even the researchers who pioneered 
Immersion programs In Canada (Tucker, Lambert and Genesee) have stated that 
similar results may not be possible with minority populations learning through 
the majority language. 

3. Integration vs. Isolation: Thirdly, programmatic options should 
be fully Integrated Into the mainstream curriculum so that LEP students have 
access to the same content provided to mainstream students. This Integration 
Is one of the features that characterizes effective schools. One school In 
the Bronx achieves currlcular Integration In Its bilingual program by 
utilizing reading series of comparable quality and content. In this way, no 
matter what language the students are taught In, they will be exposed to the 
same skills and material. 

4. English Proficiency vs. Education: Fourthly, the ultimate goal of 
any special program for LEPs should not be just English language proficiency, 
but academic progress and academic proficiency, just like It Is the mainstream 



program. This means that LEP students are tho responslbnitv of all 
educational and support personnel, not just the ESL and bilingual staff ThTs 
also means that LEP students need to be taught not only English, but al o 
math, science, and social studies; not just llnqulstic skills K..f Aln 
cognitive skills and leaning strategies, oir next s'peaker can sha're with' 
?Jn.n.rh^^'' °" ^'^^^'^ (Cognitive Academic Language Learning 

Approach) that Incorporates English language development and cognf 5? 
strategies and teaches the LEP students to be more effective learners. 

c -,. u .J^ "® recognize that programs for LEPs should teach more than 
Eng ish then the case for bilingual Instruction Is even sronger because fhe 
native language can be utilized to Impart the content and the ?k lis ha wHl 
strengthen the academic progress of the LEP students. 

M -14 ^' xl^l^^ Lastly, special programs should not have 

I rlhnH l^'^ '7 ^'"'"^ °" unrealistic expectation? of how long u takes I 

as room At'^hT^tafe"? Ji"''''' proficiency to function In thV^lnstream 
cidbsroom. Al tne state level, some programs are saddled with ipnici:i + iiin «r 
a m n stratlve mandates establishing' maximum per lods of partlfl^^^^ 
?? In /^n°3^'^'• .I'l''''!" '^^'^^^ ^""^^ the ones conducted by Lily Won2 
J /nH \^.^^ ^'^^"^^5 ""e^r" 3 second language at he same 

rate, and that on the average an undistinguished language learner reoulres 5 
to 7 years to develop competence In a second language. requires 5 

,r ♦ Additionally, other researchers (e.g., Cunmlns) tell us that there 
are two basic types of language prof IcIency-BICS and CALP. BICS Jas c 
interpersonal communicative skills-the kind of language proficiency that w 1 
? ?ext ''wh ctt '.L'^LTS r''] cVimlVy'S^dll^^Jdr 

?rio;!-drir nrs?^ w^rh^ lune"^\"f7ort"o":-^r ^a^^^^f ? 
learner CALP (cognitive academic language profic ency) on the otLr 

d^l'nfn'n'' ^^^^^ coStext- e du«d an c gnit e?y 

demand1ng--must be formally taught and takes a considerable amount of time tJ 

an t^hat Mm'e '''''' '''' ^EP students don't n ed to spe 

Enallsh iJmL! ^i^i^^^"?!!'^ P"'^''"' t^'^y Already possess adequate 

W I thev mfv 1^'' If'^ ,'''.K"l"'^^y '^'^^"9 their assessment on BICS. 

wnat they may fall to realize Is that when the LEP children are ma Instr earned 

o?5:r\^%'uTel'H '''' ""^^ "P- t° uUllz^th^^U^C^LTtS 



In addition to BICS and CALP, successful LEP students are also 
fi;;rLn/°if ^"I'k' interactive or functional competence -the kinds of sk? s 
that will allow them to interact with their peers and their teachers as theJ 
attempt to master language and academic conte..:. LEP uLts a'e to learJ 
iLnHc''T!I°"'; *° manipulate cognitive materials, to deal with the academ c 
2?Jh n artmrmi"';°"'; .'"f'^^^^ tasks such as these cannot be accomp? sSe 
« J? IV'^.l^^^y legislated timelines. As one educator wisely out it- 

^•the^tlme limit should be based on a student's proficiency and not'on lie 
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IV. Suimury 



In this presentation, I have attempted to suggest that LEP students 
need our help If they are to overcome their "at-risk" status. In trying to 
meet their needs, we must make an effort to understand who these LEP students 
are and what they bring to the American classrooms. We must be empathetic and 
positive about their chances for success and try to design the type of program 
that will most effectively contribute to their linguistic, cognitive, and 
academic advancement. 

I have addressed a number of concerns facing school offlcLiTs charged 
with the education of LEP students and have suggested that program planners be 
guided by good pedagogy and the results of research In program Implementation. 
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Handout 1 



TYPE 1: Monolingual education through the medium of the majority language 
the goal of which Is monol1nci:;jl1sm for majority children. (This 
U mainstream education In the U.S.) 

TYPE 2: Monollnyual education through the medium of the majority language 
the goal of which Is monolingual Ism for minority children. This Is 
also kntjyn as submersion, with the societal goal of assimilation. 

TYPE 3: Monolingual education through the medium of a minority language the 
goal of which Is monolingual Ism In the minority language for a 
minority. These programs are associated with societal goals of 
segregation or apartheid, 

TYPE 4: Monollngua eduraiion the goal of which Is blllnguallem for 
minority t...ldren, where the native language of the children Is the 
medium of Instruction for the first several years, possibly 
throughout the obligatory schooling, with the majority language as 
a second language. These are maintenance or language-shelter 
programs. 

TYPE 5: Monolingual education t.hrough the medium of the minority language 
the goal of which Is blllngualism for majority children. This Is 
the Canadian immersion program. 

TYPE 6: Bilingual education the goal of which Is monolingual Ism for 
minority children. This Is best represented by U.S. Transitional 
Bilingual Education Programs. 

TYPE 7: Bilingual Education the goal of which Is blllngualism for both 
minority and majority children. We know these programs as two-way 
or enrichment bilingual programs. 



From Bilinguallsm or Not: The Education of Minorities (1981) by Tove 
Skutnabb-Kangas . Avon, England: Multilingual Matters. 
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Using Evaluation to Improve Instructional Services to 
Limited English Proflcle'^ Students 

G. Michael O'Halley, Director 
Evaluation Assistance Center - East 
Georgetown University 



Instructional programs for limited English proficient students are In 
need of Improvement. There Is dramatic national evidence that limited English 
proficient students encounter difficulties in learning English and 
consequently fall behind their native English speaking peers as evidenced by 
lower educational achievement, fewer years of schooling completed, higher 
dropout rates, and lower status occupational attainment (Duran, 1983; Hispanic 
Policy Development Project [HPDP], 1984; National Center for Education 
Statistics [NCES], 1982; National Council on Employment Policy [NCEP], 1982; 
Newman, 1978; Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense [OASD], 1982; Roth, 
1982; Veltman, 1980). The only sensible conclusion to draw from this evidence 
is that whatever we have done In the past has not worked for most limited 
English proficient students. 

The question I will address concerns how we go about the process of 
improving Instructional programs for limited English proficient (or LEP) 
students. I will suggest that educational evaluation can be used to assist In 
this process In at least four ways. These ways are somewhat different than 
the way In which educational evaluation Is usually viewed In local school 
districts. In school districts, evaluation Is often seen either as the school 
testing program, or as Impartial pre- and post-testing that Is far removed 
from helping teachers plan for effective Instruction. While these Impressions 
may be accurate In many districts, evaluators can and should do more than Just 
administer the tests and walk away with the results. These school district 
Impressions unfortunately are often exacerbated by federal requirements to 
report evaluation data, since the evaluation requirements may be fulfilled 
through reporting procedures that leave district Instructional personnel 
without feedback concerning the performance of their students. 

The four ways that I will describe for Improving Instructional programs 
based on evaluation have evolved out of actual experiences the Georgetown 
University Evaluation Assistance Center (EAC) East has had In working with 
school districts on the eastern half of the United States. This Is the 
territory we cover under our contract with .the U.S. Department of Education's 
Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs. The EAC East 
piovldes technical assistance to state and local education agencies on the 
evaluation of Instructional programs for LEP students and consequently has had 
a number of experiences that we can draw upon. Incidentally, while we focus 
our services on those programs funded by Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, otherwise known as the Bilingual Education Act, other 
programs for LEP students often receive our technical assistance as well. In 
providing this technical assistance, we try to expand the view of educational 
evaluation beyond the way It has been seen In the past. 
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Now for an overview of the four ways 1n which evaluation can be used to 
assist In the Improvement of local Instructional programs. The first of these 
Is through curriculum alignment , or the adjustment of curriculum to match the 
objectives Identified In state competency examinations or standardized 
achievement tests. The second Is through monitoring student progress , one of 
the key elements Identified In the Effective Schools literature, In which 
student progress toward Instructional objectives Is analyzed diagnostlcally 
based on both classroom performance and assessment procedures. The third Is 
through assessment for entry and exit , or Initial Identification as LEP for 
entry into an ESL or bilingual program, and reclassification as eligible to 
exit from an ESL or bilingual program into the mainstream of education. The 
fourth evaluation process for Improving Instruction Is through program 
documentation , or developing a clear description of the principal 
Instructional components of the ESL or bilingual program that are expected to 
Influence gains In English language skills. I will now provide a more 
detailed description of each of these processes. 

Curriculum Alignment 

The first process, curriculum alignment, has been used by the EAC East 
In a number of workshops and Is now being used by a number of school 
districts. About a year and a half ago, the EAC East was contacted by the New 
Jersey State Department of Education and asked to conduct a series of 
workshops for local school districts. The purpose of the workshops was to 
Inform district staff about a new state competency examination, the High 
School Proficiency Test (HSPT), which students were required to pass In order 
to receive a high school diploma. In the past, New Jersey had required 
students to obtain a passing score on a minimum competency examination of 
basic skills as a condition for graduation. On the new exam, students had to 
obtain a passing score but the skills assessed could no longer be considered 
minimal. The state wished to prepare their students for the demands of a 
technological society and developed a new set of reading, writing, and 
mathematics tests consistent with this view. Stale-level staff In programs 
for LEP students were concerned that large numbers of students would not be 
able to pass this examination and mounted an effort to ensure that districts 
were Informed about the examination, and could Implement effective procedures 
to Improve the chances of LEP students to pass the exam. 

The State Education Agency (or SEA) efforts In New Jersey took the form 
of providing technical assistance to school districts on curriculum 
alignment. In this process, local districts align their curricula to the 
substance objectives of the HSPT examination. Convenlentlir, the SEA design 
for the HSPT includes a fairly sophisticated system for providing feedback to 
school districts. Districts receive Information down to the classroom level 
on the percentage of students who pass Individual test Items grouped within 
subsklll objectives. To Illustrate, districts receive Information In the 
reading area for objectives on both "literal comprehension" and "Inferential 
comprehension." Furthermore, within "literal comprehension," they receive 
Item leveT Information on "Identify synonyms," "differentiate between relevant 
and Irrelevant Information," "Identify the main Idea of a passage," and 
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"Identify cause effect relationships," among others, for a total of 11 
sub-objectives within "literal comprehension" alone. Because the test Items 
are changed each year, the teachers cannot use this detalleo information to 
teach the test. The Information on classroom level performance Is provided 
separately for all LEP as contrasted with other students. In ad'Jltlot. to the 
classroom level Information, comparison data for percentage of students 
passing an item are provided at the building level, the district level, and 
the total state. The SEA bilingual staff capitalized on this ej'.lstlng system 
in designing the technical assistance which they asked us to provide. 

What the EAC East did for the SEA was to describe the HSPT system to 
district personnel, and show them how to Interpret the data provide* by the 
system to assist In re-deslgnlng classroom Instruction. W;- provided a number 
of regional workshops around the state for district personnel consisting of an 
UMtlal description of the HSPT system followed by a variety of hands-on 
activities. After the workshop Introduction anC overview, teachers were 
assigned to small groups by grade level within their district. The teachers 
rated each of the subsklll areas tested In the HSPT for the grade level at 
which the skill Is taught In their district and the degree of emphasis giver, 
to the skill. Then the teachers were asked to Inspect sample Information on 
subsklll performance In their school or district which described the 
percentage of students receiving the correct response. They Identified 
subsklll areas In which performance fell bel^w a minimal level which they had 
establlsned. By matching the sample HSPT performance level with the degree of 
emphasis given In Instruction for each suosklll area, the teachers were able 
to determine for jhlch subsklll areas the Instructional emphasis was 
appropriate, and In which subsklll areas greater emphasis or modified 
Instruction was needed. Later, these district personnel conveyed this 
Information to teachers In their own districts so the teachers could use live 
HSPT data on their own LEP students to align their curricula. District 
personnel can also use this kind of Information to select areas In which 
Inservlce training Is needed for teachers. 

This use of evaluation Information to Improve Instruction for LEP 
students deserves some comment. C.ie advantage of this type of system Is that 
it Is not limited to SEAs which have developed a minimum competency 
examination with a sophisticated feedback procedure. The same kind of 
feedback Is available at the classroom level on most standardized tests. 
Including the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, which Is used In Delaware. 
Another advantage Is In empowering teachers to capitalize on evaluation 
Information that has been collected on their students rather than simply 
acting as a vehicle for state or district test administration. A possible 
limitation Is that teachers will "teach to the test." However, teachers who 
Increase the overlap between what Is tested and what Is taught are simply 
following good Instructional design procedures rather than engaging In an 
underhanded way to Increase the performance of their students. In all, we 
considered this to be a highly effective state-Initiated effort to Improve the 
effectiveness of Instruction delivered to students. 
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Honltorinq Student Progress 



A second use of evaluation Inft latlon to improve the quality of 
Instruction for LEP students emerged out of the "Effective Schools" research. 
This research evolved as a reaction to claims made by some researchers In the 
late 1960s and early 1970s that the socioeconomic background of students Is 
the major determinant of school success, and that schools can do little to 
Improve the achievement especially of minority students, other researchers 
reacted to this line of reasoning by looking for "effective schools," that Is 
schools that were able to beat the odds against minority students by showing 
gains In educational performance In basic skills. The Effective Schools 
research has sought to Identify the salient characteristics of effective 
schools which differentiate them from less effective schools, or schools which 
are unable to show gains In performance by minority students. The "short 
list of characteristics that Is usually mentioned In most articles on 
Effective Schools consists of the following items. 

1- Strong Instructional Leadership , often on the part of the 
principal, where the leadership takes a direct hand In the 
Instructional program; 

2- An Institutional Focu s on Basic Skills , or a focus on basic 
skills acquisition for all pupils, which is usually 
manifested In some form of direct Instruction; 

3. School Climate, or an orderly, business-like, but not 
oppressive climate In the school where both students and 
teachers feel that the business of learning can proceed 
without major disruptions; 

4. Expectations, the anticipation by both teachers and 
principals (as well as parents) that all pupils can achieve 
a minimum mastery of basic skills; and 

5. Monitoring, or frequently monitoring pupil progress In the 
classroom, making better use of existing test Information 
(not just more testing), and using test Information 
diagnostlcally for Instruction. 

??^fll^ "I^^^^^^^.^PuP"^ °f characteristics, there are some 

1 m tatlons to tne applicability of these findings that should be mentioned. 
First, the findings are based on correlation studies and consequently can not 
flJ^rc"" 5°"' "^'1^^ evidence that the presence or Introduction of these 
factors will inevitably lead to Improved performance among minority students. 
Second, the evidence is based on what now exists in schools not on what can 
illlll ^° } . 7""* findings on the Importance of cooperative learning and 
learning strategies for reading comprehension, mathematical problem solving, 
and second language acquisition are not represented. And third, the effective 
cf^SSnf c 'hn? f have never focused on the achievement of language minority 
u2p2 ihni^fh'^ ^'i'f ""'f"*''*''^ °" achievement of racial minority 
^1 11"'1t3t1ons raise questions about the applicability of 

the findings for LEP students, I nevertheless want to select one of the 
IJp^rllnvf /nV"'^^"^' attention. I believe it has Importance in 

the context of a talk on uses of evaluation to improve Instructional practice. 
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The characteristic I wish to focus on Is the fifth characteristic of 
effective schop"iS, monitoring student performance . This represents the second 
evaluation process we have found useful for the Improvement of Instructional 
practice. Monitoring student performance Implies making better use of test 
Information, using test Information diagnostlcally for Instruction, and 
monitoring student performance in classrooms. To help schools make better use 
of test Information, and use test Information diagnostlcally, the EAC East has 
developed a Bilingual Test Information System that contains reviews of major 
tests used In bilingual and ESL programs. The tests reviewed are In four 
categories: oral language tests, achievement tests, diagnostic tests, and 
affective tests. Equally Important as the test reviews themselves, an 
Introductory section discusses how to use and Interpret test scores that are 
obtained with these Instruments. The Test Information System will be Issued 
In loose-leaf form so that we can add new test reviews In the future. Toward 
the end of this summer, we will send the document to the National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (NCBE), to the EAC West, and to all SEAs 
and Multifunctional Resource Centers In our region. Local school districts 
can obtain the document from the NCBE, with a nominal cost for materials, or 
from their SEA. 

In addition to the test Information, we have provided school districts 
with technical assistance on procedures for monitoring student performance in 
classrooms. The EAC East' was asked to develop and present a workshop on this 
topic In New York City by the Hunter College/Teachers College Multifunctional 
Resource Center. This workshop focused on developing Instructional 
objectives, on maintaining Individual student record systems, and on 
developing classroom profiles which monitor classroom progress In mastering 
Instructional objectives. We have attempted to develop monitoring systems 
which are usable by Individual teachers and do not constitute an excessive 
burden beyond records the teacher might wish to keep on students anyway. The 
workshop was given a second time In New York City just recently. 

We are presently reviewing monitoring practices of a number of 
effective schools with large minority language populations. We have found one 
school with a microcomputer system where teachers update records on their 
students Intermittently and receive a revised computer printout with each 
update showing progress toward their Instructional objectives. We hope to 
conduct a site, visit with this and other schools designated in state reviews 
of effective schools In order to obtain additional Information. 

Entry/Exit Procedures 

The third evaluation process we have identified for Improving 
Instruction for LEP students Is to clarify and Improve entry and exit 
procedures. Entry procedures Identify students -who need to enter Into either 
a bilingual or an ESL program, and exit procedures Identify when a student Is 
prepared to exit from such a program into mainstream Instruction. The EAC 
East has prepared a workshop on this topic that was Initially requested by the 
Chicago Public Schools and that was given later In Louisville. We have given 
a similar workshop In Boston and other cities In the northeastern states. 




This Issue Is Important Instructlonally because of possible 
overldentlflcatlon, or selection of minority language students to participate 
In special instructional services like ESL when in fact they might the better 
off In the mainstream. This Issue Is also important because of possible 
underldentlflcatlon, or placement of minority language students Into 
mainstream classrooms prematurely. The result of either mistake in 
Classification Is that studen.ts do not receive Instruction that Is appropriate 
for their educational needs. State practices with respect to entry/exit 
criteria differ widely, ranging from no formal policy at all, to a policy of 
Identifying eligible tests, and to a policy of establishing minimum criterion 
scores that are acceptable for entry and exit. To my knowledge, no state has 
a policy that requires both a specific test and a specific criterion score for 
entry and exit. • 

The Entry/Exit workshop developed by the EAC East makes three major 
points that can be used to Improve services to LEP students. The first Is 
that multiple assessment procedures are useful In the assessment of English 
language skills with minority language students. Such procedures will Include 
a formal test of English language proficiency but might also Include Informal 
assessment procedures such as teacher observation and ratings, oral and 
written samples, cloze tests (which assess reading or listening as an 
Integrative skill), dictation tests (which assess student comprehension), and 
story retelling tests (which assess both comprehension and production). The 
concepts we stress In the workshop are that all of the Informal assessment 
procedures can be performed by a teacher in a classroom, that this Information 
may be necessary to provide a complete picture of the English language skills 
Of the student, and that Informal assessment procedures are available that can 
be used by teachers with relative ease (Hamayan, Kwalt, & Perlman, 1985). By 
collecting and using this kind of Information, teachers gain a better- 
understanding of the strengths and weaknesses of students In. their classrooms. 

A second point we make in the Entry/Exit workshop Is that assessment 
for exit from ESL or bilingual Instruction should take Into consideration the 
cognitive academic language proficiency (or CALP) of the students. Let me 
explain CALP by pointing out that, according to Jim Cunmlns (1983), language 
proficiency can vary along two dimensions. The first dimension Is the degree 
Of contextuallzation for the language. Language used In Interpersonal 
communication Is highly contextuallzed by the speaker's gestures, facial 
movements, and sometimes by the presence of rea^ objects that are the subject 
of discussion. Further, contextuallzed communication Is often one-to-one and 
interactional so that the listener can ask questions or respond Immediately to 
what has been said. In contrast, language used In classrooms Is often 
decontextuallzed because It Is usually not Interactional and - except for 
sc ence experiments - Is rarely performed in the presence of the objects 
which are the subject of discussion. Examples of decontextuallzed language 
are a discussion of math word problems, which 'often involve measurements or 
ca culatlons performed in the abstract, and social studies and history, where 
neither current nor historical concepts may contain immediate referents. 
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The second dimension along with language varies Is the cognitive demand 
Involved In the task. Using language In the Interpersonal Interactions Is not 
usually demanding, nor are the language tasks required In Initial literacy. 
In contrast, using language In mainstream classrooms Is not only 
decontextuallzed but It Is cognltlvely demanding. Students In the mainstream 
are required to understand academic presentations without visuals or 
demonstrations, practice formal oral presentations on substantive topics, and 
answer questions In class that call upon analytic reasoning and evaluative 
processing. The students are reading for Information on content subjects, 
reading for Interpretation In literature, reading and solving word problems In 
mathematics, and writing compositions or research reports that caV upon 
higher level skills. 

In ESL classrooms, students are familiarized with the English language 
Initially by using cognltlvely non-demanding, highly contextual Ized language, 
such as developing survival skills, following demonstrated directions, 
practicing oral language exercises and communication, and answering factual or 
descriptive questions about tangible experiences or materials. Students In 
ESL programs also usually learn basic literacy skills Including decoding and 
literal comprehension. 

The typical exit system In most school districts moves students out of 
ESL or bilingual Instruction when they demonstrate adequate proficiency on 
English language tests that use non-cognltlvely demanding tasks. For example, 
many districts rely upon a test of language mechanics and reading comprehsnlon 
for exiting students Into the mainstream. This exit procedure assumes that 
students Introduced to contextual Ized, non-demanding English language tasks 
will be able to survive when they are placed In mainstream classes where they 
are required to use decontextuallzed, cognltlvely demanding English language 
tasks. These students move from learning to use the language , to using the 
language to learn with no point to stop off In between. 

This digression Into an analysis of language proficiency required for 
performance In mainstream Instruction suggests that exit assessment should 
take Into consideration the cognitive academic language proficiency of the 
student. There are a number of ways to do this, all of which should result In 
better Instruction for LEP students. One way Is to assess performance on 
tests In content areas such as science, mathematics, and social studies as 
part of the criteria for exiting the student to the mainstream. Thus, 
students exiting to the mainstream will be expected to perform to a 
satisfactory level on the full range of cognitive academic language 
skills— not Just In reading. 

A second way to take academic language skills Into consideration for 
exiting to the mainstream Is to develop Instructional programs that teach 
English as a second language through the content areas (e.g. , Chamot & 
O'Halley, 1987). These are referred to as content-based ESL. These programs 
d' er from mainstream programs because the teacher develops English language 
objectives as well as content objectives and simplifies the language demands 
of the classroom while contextuallzing the language Input so that the content 
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win be understood. The acher also ensures that all four language skills -- 
reading, writing, speak , and listening - are used and exercised during 
Instruction. In this appi jach, the teacher simplifies the language demands of 
instruction while maintaining content demands appropriate to the student's 
grade and prior educational background. A curriculum of this kind can be the 
highest level of ESL Instruction presented In the last year before the 
students exit Into the mainstream. With this type of Instructional approach 
In place, assessment of cognitive academic language skills for exit will 
correspond to the actual skills taught during Instruction and the assessment 
will have currlcular validity. 

This raises the third major point we make In the Entry/Exit workshop, 
that the most Important criterion In test selection for exit assessment should 
be currlcular validity. That Is, the skills assessed by tests used In exit 
assessment should correspond to, or be valid for, the objectives of the 
English as a second language curriculum. Students who are assessed at exit 
based on tests which do not reflect the curriculum used In their ESL programs 
are being set up for failure. This third' point Is basically why we never 
recommend specific tests for exit assessment: the test selection should 
depend on what Is taught In ESL, and what Is taught varies from district to 
district. Similarly, we do not recommend specific tests for entry assessment 
because the language skills assessed at entry should reflect what the district 
believes are Important essential skills In English, and this also varies 
depending on the district. 

Program Documentation 

The fourth evaluation process we have Identified that Is Important for 
Improving Instructional practice Is program documentation. This consists of 
developing a clear description of the Instructional components that are 
expected to produce gains In students' English language outcomes. This Is an 
essential but often neglected part of the evaluation process. By documenting 
Instructional or other procedures that are expected to Influence educational 
outcomes, programs accomplish a number of Important ends. One Is that they 
clarify whether or not the activities described at the onset of the program, 
and perhaps included In their project proposal, are In fact the activities 
which were Implemented. It has not been unusual for projects to shift 
Instructional tactics when Interim feedback from teachers suggests that 
alternative Instructional approaches are equally viable and even more 
successful. Projects also shift Instructional approaches when Implementation 
problems or difficulties In obtaining required materials prevent what was 
Intended from actually occurring. A second end that Is accomplished by 
program documentation Is that written descriptions of the program design can 
be used for Inservlce training. The skills teachers possess to Implement the 
curr culum designed can be reviewed periodically and strengthened through 
special workshops. A third Important end that Is accomplished by program 
documentation Is In communicating to outsiders what was done In the program. 
Communication with outsiders concerning Implementation Is necessary with 
parents, other district personnel, and with the state education agency. 
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School districts often share their successful practices with other districts. 
These efforts to communicate will benefit from clear and practical 
descriptions of the Important components of an Instructional program that are 
related to student outcomes. This Is especially Important If the district 
wants to disseminate a pilot program throughout the district, or If the state 
wants to disseminate the program to other districts. 

I wish I could say that the EAC East has been asked to develop and 
conduct workshops on this Important topic, but the other pressing needs of 
school districts In the eastern half of the United States appears to have 
dominated our requests for technical assistance. One reason for this, I 
believe. Is that few school districts feel that they have model programs that 
can be documented and prepared for dissemination to other districts. Another 
possible reason Is that many programs do not have a uniform approach that all 
teachers have agreed upon. Instead, teachers use varied techniques depending 
on their own Inclinations, experiences, and needs even though they supposedly 
are teaching In a single program. And a third reason may be that programs 
that are sufficiently advanced to realize the Importance of program 
documentation already nay have the technical capability to perform the 
documentation without additional technical assistance. Thus, although the EAC 
East has not been asked directly to provide technical assistance on program 
documentation, I want to stress that It Is one of the ways that evaluation can 
lead to Instructional Improvement. 

Summary 

The way In which LEP students have been taught In the past has been 
less than effective and Is In need of Improvement. While there are a number 
of ways to Improve Instruction, as through training, materials redesign, 
technology, and so on, one of the more Important ways Is through the use of 
systematic feedback from program evaluation and assessment. Evaluation can be 
seen as an Important key to school districts that are Interested In Improving 
their Instructional approaches and thereby Improving the changes of LEP 
students for success. Procedures for curriculum alignment, monitoring student 
progress, entry/exit assessment, and program documentation all can have a 
useful Impact on the way In which districts Instruct LEP students. The 
Georgetown University EAC East provides technical assistance In these and 
other areas and looks forward to working with the Delaware Department of 
Public Instruction In the future. 
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INTEGRATING LANGUAGE AND CONTENT: 
Improving Academic Achlevernent for LEP Children 



George Spanos and .loAnn Crandall, Center for Applied Linguistics 



It Is a pleasure for us to be here today to talk with you about what we 
(and many other researchers and teachers In the field) believe Is an effective 
means of Improving the academic achievement of language minority students In 
the United States. 

To begin, perhaps It would be useful to review some of the rather 
sobering statistics about our school-age population In the United States and 
their academic achievement levels. 

Because of both migration patterns and family size, the fastest growing 
population In the United States Is the language minority population. Between 
1975 and 1985, almost one million refugees entered the United States. The 
majority (650,000) arrived from Southeast Asia. However, substantial numbers 
also came from Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, the Caribbean, and Africa and 
the Middle East. In addition, several million undocumented aliens from 
Central America and the Caribbean also have entered the country. 

Moreover, Hispanic and Asian families are characteristically larger 
than those of the majority of Americans. Thus, It 1s not surprising that 
between the 1970 and 1980 census, the Hispanic population grew by 61X. the 
Asian and Pacific population grew by an astounding 127. 5X, and the American 
Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut population grew by 71. 7X. 

Because of the new amnesty legislation (which will enable an estimated 
two million Hispanic undocumented aliens within the United States to become 
permanent residents and then citizens), we can expect the number of Americans 
who speak a language other than English in their homes to continue to grow. 

What does this mean for our school age population? According to 
^^V.l estimates, there are approximately eight million school aged (5-17) 
children who live In households In which non-EngVlsh languages are spoken. Of 
proflclenr^ ^^^^^ *° ^^^^ million are estimated to be limited English 

If one looks at the major metropol Itain areas throughout the United 
States, one finds that In many cities, the MAJORITY of the school-age 
population Is language minority. In 1983, minority students constituted the 
majority of school enrollment In 23 of the nation's largest cities. In some 
cities, the percentage Is as high as 70%. If current trends continue, we can 
expect that 53 of the major American cities will have a majority minority 
language population by the year 2000. 

You might think, though, that this is a characteristic of only urban 
areas. However, in a 1981 study, O'Halley and Waggoner found that 
approximately one half of the teachers In the United States were currently 
teaching or have had one language minority limited English proficient student 
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In the classroom, and as you can see by the statistics on population growth, 
that number Is only going to Increase. In fact, as O'Halley and Waggoner 
found, Increasing numbers of public school teachers report that they are 
teaching English as a second language at least for part of their Instructional 
day. 

This can be a cause for consternation or Joy, or both. Given the 
Increasing Interdependence In the world, the Importance of International trade 
and commerce, and the global competition we In the United States are facing, 
we should be bouyed by the realization that we have so many young Americans as 
language and cultural resources: children who already speak languages which 
are critical to our success In International trade and policy negotiations. 

However, there Is dlso a cause for concern. We are not doing a very 
good Job of educating many of these language minority students, especially the 
Hispanic children. We aren't even keeping them In school. 

Hispanlcs experience approximately double the dropout rate of either 
Blacks or Anglos at most ages. Approximately 40X drop out before grade 10; an 
additional lOX drop out before graduation. Of those who attend high school, 
approximately 35X are enrolled In vocational programs; only 25?; are In an 
academic track. 

Of those who continue their education, the majority will attend 2-year 
colleges. Few transfer to four-year colleges. For example. In 1981, Hispanic 
students comprised only 3.7X of the full-time undergraduate college population 
and 2.2X of the graduate students In American colleges and universities (with 
only 16X of the eligible Hispanic college-age population enrolled). 

The choice of majors of those who do attend four-year colleges Is also 
Instructive. The majority pursue careers In the social sciences, education, 
or business; very few pursue scientific or technical courses of study 
Hispanlcs are disproportionately under-represented In scientific and technical 
f elds such as physics, computer science, or engineering - yet these are 
fields which are rapidly growing and In which much of the future of our 
country rests. 

What are the causes for this disproportionate academic underachlevement 
by Hispanlcs and other language minority children? 

There are many: socio-economic background, available role models in the 
family or community, prior education of parents, etc. But, some part of the 
problem derives from the education which these students are receiving. 

Let's review the programs we offer to language minority children. 
Generally, we give them one of three options: 

1. They can enroll In bilingual education programs, where they 
get some of their education in their native language, while 
they are learning enough English (generally In ESL classes) 
to be able to be malnstreamed Into all English Instruction. 
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2. They can take English as a second language (ESL) either 
taught In classes or by a tutor, while they also take some 
classes taught In English. 

3. Or they can be submitted to the 'sink or swim' school of 
education, submerged in an all English-speaking classroom, 
with the hope that they will finally make sense of both the 
English and the academic content being taught. 

There are problems with all three approaches: 

1. Wltti bilingual education, we generally do not provide 
enough years of Instruction in the native language to make 
the transition to all English Instruction very profitable. 

2. In ESL classes, we often do a very good job of teaching 
children the kinds of oral language skills they need to 
Interact with their classmates and teachers, but we don't 
focus on the more complex academic uses of the language 
that they encounter In their math, science, social studies 
or other academic Instruction. In the terms of Cuwnlns and 
others, we do a much better job of. providing them with BICS 
(Basic Interpersonal Communicative Skills) than we do In 
helping them learn the CALP (Cognitive Academic Language 
Proficiency) which they will need to be successful In their 
academic coursework. 

3. About the third, the sink or swim methodology, we will say 
very little, except to praise those children who succeed In 
school In spite of our efforts. 

But let's return to the academic language skills which we discussed 
prev ously It Is possible In a bilingual education program to develop these 
skills and then transfer them to English. If schools, because of diverse 
populations (with too few students who speak any one language to be able to 

lil.L^clViTV P;°9r,3.""\"9) offer ESL programs, they can teach academic 
language skills In the ESL classes. 

But, It Is sobering to note that It can take from five to seven years 
for children to learn the CALP which will enable them to compete with their 
Eng ish-speaklng peers In solving math problems, doing science experiments, 
analyz ng the causes or effects of a particular historical event, or writinq a 
comparison. 

But we can teach children these academic language skills. To do so, we 
must rethink the role of both the language teacher and the content teacher.' 
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The ESL teacher must become more of a facilitator, one who helps 
students acquire the academic vocabulary, thinking skills, and problem-solving 
skills which will be required In other classes, and who focuses more on 
language as a means, rather than an end. And, the materials to be used In thr 
ESL classes must reflect the kinds of activities which will be required In the 
content classes. 

The content area teacher, who Is Increasingly likely to have language 
minority chlldrc^n In class, must become more attuned to ways of helping these 
children learn, through demonstrating meaning, providing access to Information 
through other than oral media (writing new terms on the board, taking time to 
define vocabulary, using pictures or objects or actions to make sure that 
everyone In the class understands the lesson), etc. Happily, many good 
teachers Intuitively do that, recognizing that much of this Is just plain good 
teaching — good for English-speaking students as well as limited English 
proficient students. But others will need In-service education to enable them 
to adapt their teaching to make It relevant and appropriate to all students 
and to provide for the differential needs and learning strategies of their 
students. 

In effect, we must make everyone responsible for the education of all 
students. Just as we have done an admirable job In helping all teachers to 
understand that they are teaching reading and writing (that It Is not just the 
job of the reading specialist, the language arts program, or the English 
teacher), we must help all teachers to teach English as a second language 
across the curriculum, not replacing the ESL teacher (who may be the most 
Important person the language minority student sees dally), but helping the 
ESL teacher In the teaching of English. We need also to help ESL and 
bilingual teachers to Incorporate more academic language and skills In their 
courses. 

To accomplish that, a number of researchers are working with teachers 
to define exactly what that academic language Is as It applies to math, 
science, or other content areas and to help develop materials and methods to 
teach It. 

The problems which language minorities have with mathematics language 
are Illustrated by the following example, which was overheard on an airplane 
coming In for a landing at Washington's National Airport: 

Child 1: "Hey look! There's the Pentagon. You 
know, that building with six sides. 

Child 2: ''Oh, you stupid Lucy! You don't even 
know what a Pentagon Is. 

Now, you might ask: Is Lucy's problem linguistic? Mathematical? 
Neither? A little of both? Linguistically speaking. It's not clear that Lucy 
has a problem at all, since she succeeded In her communicative Intent of 
referring to an Important government building which happens to have five 
sides. However, If Lucy really believed that pentagons have six sides, then 
one might be more concerned. 
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He and other colleagues at the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 
have been spending a great deal of time analyzing similar pieces of 
conversation {we call them "problem-sol' Ing protocols"), trying to decide what 
linguistic difficulties exist for language-minority children, and ultimately 
designing ma,ter1als and curricula to help them In their mathematics and 
science classes. 

Handout I, "Syntactic, Semantic and Pragmatic Features of the 
n^thematlcs Register," (see page 32) describes the major categories of 
difficulties which our research has uncovered. (Please note that our 
categories and examples are meant to be suggestive and by no means exhaustive.) 

Linguists like to divide the world Into four pieces: phonology, syntax, 
semantics and pragmatics. The handout has three of these pieces represented 
(we left out phonology because there don't seem to be any problems unique to 
nathematlcs, even though terms like "Pythagorean Theorem" are probably pretty 
hard for fore^lgn students to pronounce at first). In the category of 
"Syntactic Features," *..e., the characteristic formal patterns for mathematics 
language which tend to cause problems for language-minority students, we 
noticed frequent use of comparative structures, prepositions In two- and 
three-word verbs, passive voice, logical connectors and reversal errors. The 
examples under A, B, C, and E In your handout are fairly clear, but you should 
realize that these structures are often net Introduced to students until after 
they have been malnstreamed Into math classes. The assumption that students 
can enter n^thematlcs classes before completing their English studies can 
result In stiidents who are not linguistically prepared to understand teacher 
and textbook explanations. 

The reversal error listed under D bears some discussion here. When 
students fall to understand word problems. It Is common -for them to rely on 
surface word order to derive the mathematical formulae needed to solve the 
problem. Thus, students are likely to Incorrectly write "a = 5 - b" Instead 
of the correct equation "a = b - 5" when asked to represent the sentence "The 
number a Is five less than the number b." The reason Is that they tend to 
follow the left to right order In which variables and numbers appear In the 
sentence without regard to Interpretation. 

If you'll now look at the section labeled "Semantic Features", you'll 
see three types of difficulty encountered by the students we Interviewed. The 
first Is labeled "Lexical," or the problems In vocabulary which we might 
expect language minority students to have. Number 5, "families of related 
vocabulary" Is especially Interesting. It Is Important to realize that when 
students are presented with word problems, there Is great variation In the 
vocabulary used In those prcblems. Thus, a simple addition problem such as 
"What do you get If you add two apples to three apples?" takes on greater 
complexity when presented as "Two apples Incre'ased by three apples equals how 
many apples?" The reason, of course. Is that students are likely to be more 
familiar with the word add In the present conditional than they are with the 
two-word verb Increased bv In the past tense followed by the verb plus iioun 
phrase equals how many apples . In casiis such as these, students with adequate 
math skills are likely to give Incorrect answers or exhibit total frustration 
due to the language barrier. 
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Under the heading "Referential," we see the semantic side of the 
reversal error we looked at In connection with the syntac**- features. When 
students are required to translate word problems Into mathematical formulae 
Involving unknown quantities, convention dkvates the use of lower case 
letters such as a, b, c, and so on, to represent these unknowns. These lower 
case letters, or variables, are a source of semantic difficulty on at least 
two counts. First, whereas the numbers represented by the variables are 
unique, different variables can represent Identical numbers. Thus, since 
variables a and b might both have the value 5, a Is equal to b, a fact that 
can be confusing to students who wish to know what a given variable stands for. 

Second, students often fall to realize that variables are used to 
represent unknown quantities add that they are not labels for qualified 
objects. For example, when cske'J to represent the expression "There are five 
times as many students as professoj-s In the ESL department," students tend to 
Incorrectly write 5S=:P Instead of 5P=S because they think that the former says 
that there are five students for every professor. What they should be saying 
Is that five times the number of professors In the department Is equal to the 
number of students. 



Perhaps the most Interesting of all the categories on the "Features" 
handout are the "Pragmatic Features." Pragmatics is the branch of linguistics 
which studies the extra-grammatical aspects of language use, thereby bringing 
such things as human knowledge, beliefs and Intentions to bear on linguistic 
explanations. In mathematical problem solving It Is very Important that 
students have a knowledge both about mathematical principles and the contexts 
In which mathematical principles apply. Thus, we have divided the "Pragmatic 
Features" Into two sub-categories: "Epistemologlcal" and "Contextual". 

Under the first subcategory, we have recognized se,eral types of 
difficulty: *^ 



1. Lack of knowledge: Students might simply lack any 
knowledge of business concepts like discounts or 
markups ; 

2. Restricted experiences or knowledge: Students might 
attempt to apply restricted knowledge to problems which 
require a broader point of view. For example, when 
asked to find tax rates, some students attempt to 
Invoke local rates as all purpose solutions. Thus, for 
some students In Miami, Florida, where the sales tax 
rate Is S%, the answer Is always S% regardless of what 
the problem says or doesn't say about the location; 

3. Conflicting experiences or knowledge: Since the tax 
rate Is not normally unknown In actual situations, some 
students resist the Invitation to find tax rates when 
they are posed In math classes or texts; 
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4. Contradictory experience or knowledge: Students are 
apt to become disillusioned when they attempt to apply 
what they have learned In class to real life 
situations. For example, whereas students are taught 
to apply a conventional roundlng-off procedure for 
decimals .5 or higher, such a procedure Is not always 
followed on actual tax-rate charts. 

Under the sub-category, '•Contextuar, It Is Important to recognize 
both the decontextuallzed nature of standard math curricula and the lack of 
natural Interaction In traditional math classes. In other words, traditional 
mathematics classes do not usually Include materials or activities which make 
reference to real-life situations using conversational discourse. Students 
rarely are encouraged to participate In classroom discussions, and materials 
are usually written In formal, Impersonal prose. which Is beyond the linguistic 
competence of many students, both native and non-native speakers of English. 

The kinds of difficulties which appear on your '•Features'* handout can 
be seen more clearly In the context of problem-solving sessions which we have 
conducted with groups of community college and secondary school students. One 
such protocol Is furnished on Handout 2 (page 33). In the first one, a 
student from Bangladesh (transcripts 1 and 3) and two Hispanic students 
(transcript 2) are attempting to solve a sales tax problem. In the left-hand 
margin, we've Indicated our best guess of the type of linguistic problem with 
which the students are grappling. So, for example, when the student from 
Bangladesh Indicates confusion over the meaning of the expression on the 
purchase of we might surmise that a lexical problem (LEX) exists. When the 
student makes reference to how such problems are stated In his native tongue 
(Bengali), he re^^als that there Is a difference In the way one can think 
about the problem, namely, a difference In whether the sales tax Is added to 
or subtracted from the purchase price before calculating the sales tax rate. 
Such a problem would seem to be pragmatic (PRAG) since It suggests that 
certain facts must be known before an answer Is possible. 

As for the Hispanic student In Transcript 2, we can clearly see an 
attempt to make the problem conform to a preconceived notion of what the sales 
tax rate Is. Since It Is S% In Miami, SI starts off by proposing the answer 
and then attempts to set the problem up In a way which will yield the answer. 
This Is clearly a pragmatic phenomenon. However, there also seems to be a 
syntactic difficulty (SYN) since S2 Incorrectly suggests that SI divide 500 by 
15 and SI responds by dividing 15 by 500. The fact that SI actually derives 
the correct answer, 3X, is baffling given the pragmatic and syntactic 
confusion which Is evidenced here. 

We think you've seen enough to get the flavor of the kind cf analysis 
we're attempting to promote. In closing, we would like to point out three 
pedagogical Implkatlons of our research. 

First, there Is a clear need for Integrated language and content 
Instruction. Normally, this Is taken to suggest that language teachers be 
trained to Incorporate more content Into their language classes so that 
students will become proficient In the language of their content classes 
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before they are malnstreamed. In practice, such a notion does to always work 
because language teachers are either not qualified to teacher such things as 
mathematics and science or, even If they are qualified, there Is an 
unwillingness on the part of content teachers to allow their role to be 
usurped by language teachers. Thus, as a natural complement to content based 
language Instruction, we would like to promote language-sensitive content 
Instruction as a useful way to satisfy the needs of language minority 
students. Such Instruction calls for Increased sensitivity on the part of 
content teachers and an expanded-role for language teachers as consultants to 
content teachers. 

Second, in order to Implement an Ifitsgrated language and content 
program. It Is necessary to provide training to both language and content 
Instructors which encourages them to work cooperatively in the design of an 
Integrated curriculum. Recently, we have been working with, Terry Dale, a 
colleague at the Center for Applied Linguistics, training Intermediate school 
math and ESL Instructors In the materials which Integrate language and math 
content. Perhaps the most exciting part of this training has been the abl.Uy 
of the language teachers to overcome their Initial reluctance to utilize m-^h 
content and of the math teachers to grasp and apply fundamental language 
teaching strategies such as the use of communicative classroom activities. 

Finally, a great deal needs to be done to create materials which can 
be used In content-based curricula for specific mainstream courses such as 
social science, life science, earth science, etc. This will require outlays 
of money by local education agencies to allow for collaboration on the part of 
language and content teachers. While some of the major publishers are 
beginning to grasp the Importance of language-sensitive content textbooks, we 
believe that the best hope lies at the local level. Since each school 
district. Indeed each school within a school district, has Us own 
peculiarities, we need to encourage teachers to become more actively involved 
In the development of materials and curricula. If we've learned anything at 
all about Integrating language and conter^t It Is that Input from both language 
and content teachers Is absolutely required If we are to serve the pressing 
needs of language minority students. 
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HANDOUT 1 



SYNTACTIC, SEMANTIC AND PRAGMATIC FEATURES OF THE MATHEMATICS REGISTER 

I. Syntactic Features 

A. Comparatives (Hilda earns six times as much as Jack does) 

B. Prepositions ( divided Into vs. divided bv ) 

C. Passive Voice (x Is defined to be greater than or equal to zero) 

D. Reversals (The number a Is five less than the number b; a=b-5, not 
a=:5-b) 

E. Logical Connectors ( If .. .then , given that . If and onlv If ) 

II. Semantic Features 

A. Lexical 

.1. new technical vocabulary ( binomial , coefficient , denominator ) 

2. terms with a special meaning In mathematics ( power , rational , 
equal ) 

3. complex phrases ( least common denominator , negative component . 
the quantity v » 3 sguared ) 

4. symbols and notations (2.232 vs 2,232; x/y vs x : y) 

5. families of related vocabulary ( subtract , less , less than , 
differ, decreased bv ) 

B. Referential 

1. artlcles/pre-modlflers (five times a number Is two more than ten 
times the number) 

2. variables (there are five times as many students as professors 
In the ESL department; 5P=S not 5S=P) 

C. Vague Problems and Directions (food expenses take 26X of the average 
family's income. A family makes $700 per month. How much Is spent 
on food?) 

D. Similar Terms/Different Functions ( less/less than , square/the square 
root , multiply bv/lncreased bv ) 

III. Pragmatic Features 
Epistemologlcal 

1. lack of experience or knowledge (discount, markup, retail, 
markup, sales tax) 

2. restricted experience or knowledge (attempts to substitute known 
tax rate for unknown tax rate In word problems) 

3. conflicting experience or knowledge (Inability to solve for tax 
rate because this Is normally known In real life contexts) 

4. contradictory experience or knowledge (conventional rounding off 
procedure vs. the procedure used on sales tax charts) 

B. (Con)Textual 

1. decontextuallzed nature of standard math curricula and materials 

2. lack of natural interaction in math classes 
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HANDOUT 2 



LEX 



PRAG 



Problem 1: The sales tax Is $15 on the purchase of a diamond ring 
for $500. What Is the sales tax? 

Transcript 1 (S = student; R = researcher) 

SI: ... That makes me confused sometimes In understanding on the 
purchase of a diamond ...? 

Oh, this phrase, on the purchase of a di amond ...? 

Right. 

... confused you. What Is the term on that ...? 
Yeah, ok. I was. In my language what you somet1m«Js have to do 
that, suppose the If you purchase, like the purchase of 500, 
500 dollars and sometimes we do like that way. It makes 
understanding a problem... 

... now I'm saying that the 15 on the 500 dollars Included In 
the 500 like 485 plus 15 dollars Is 500. Hy purchase Is 485 so 
I would like to say that the prepositional phrase on the, like 
suppose a customer bought 500 dollars goods and he""pa1d 15 
dollars tax on that and what percent sales tax did he pay on 
500 dollars. Like that way you know? 

Transcript 2 



R 
SI 

R 
SI 



SI 



PRAG 
SYN 



81: 
82: 

81 

R 
SI 

R 



81 



Well, we know here In Miami It's S%. So you have to divide 

by... Ok. 15 over 100, I mean 500. I don't know. 

Can I help? I suggest that you divide 500- by 15 and that will 

give you the rate. 

Right! 

Tell me again. You divide 500 by ... 
15 

Let's do It again and see what we get. 
(81 calculates the answer) 
Ok. It's 3X 



Transcript 3 



PRAG: 



82: 



R: 
82: 



The $15 Is the sales tax and the price of the ring Is 500, so 
It would be 515 dollars. But now hew do I get the sales tax 
rate? What do I have tc do? Divide? 
Keep going. 

What I'm thinking Is... but then again, maybe It Isn't plus 5%. 



LEX = lexical difficulty 
SYN = syntactic difficulty 
SEM = semantic difficulty 
PRAG = pragmatic difficulty 
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Handout 3 



Problem 7; 



Read the passage which follows. Then answer the 
questions: The earth Is surrounded by a layer of 
air. This Is between 150 and 200 km thick and Is 
called the atmosphere. Air Is Invisible and therefore 
It cannot be seen. But It occupies space and has 
weight In the same way visible substances do. 
(adapted 
Science ) 



from Allen and Widdowson, English In Physical 



a. Is air a substance? How 

b. What are some 
similar/different to 
similar/different? 



do you know? 

substances that are 
air? How are they 



Transcript 1 



PRAG 
PRAG 



SI 
R 
SI 
S2 
R 

S3 
R 

SI 
R 



What's a substance? What do you think? Can you figure It out 
from there? 

It' s . . .um. . . (long pause) 

It's okay. What are some substances. Let's try that. 
Like chemical substances? 
Like the water? 

What do they all have In common that would make them a 
substance? 

They're the same color. 

Is water the same color as acid? 

No. 

Not always. Kead that again and see If you can find out what a 
substance Is. 



SI: It's something that has weight and occupies space. 



SYN/PRAG 



R 

S2 
R 

S2 



Okay, what are some other substances that are similar to air? 
Water. 

Why Is U similar? 

Because the water Is not Invisible, but you cannot see like 
color. 



PRAG 
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PRAG 
PRAG 



Transcript 2 
R: 



SI 

S1/S2 
R 
SI 
R 

S3 
S2 



Well, Terry, while Quoc (S3) Is thinking about [whether air Is 
a substance], can you tell me why you think air Is a substance? 
Well, because I know It's Invisible, but every time you have a 
hurricane. It [blows] and It makes the trees and houses move. 
Weight. 

It has weight and ... 
Space. 

It occupies space. It's somewhere. You can't see It... 
You can see U. 

Like when (unintelligible) with a balloon, and It makes the 
balloon bigger. 
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ISSUES IN INTEGRATING LANGUAGE AND CONTENT INSTRUCTION 



CJl 



Secmid LMiMge AcqMisiiioa 
Cdgiativo Skill AcqHisiliM 



Model prognmt Miag comcm to 
icack Uagvage 

MoM pfOfTMu fuimg iMSMge to 



DcMoattratioi/PartlclpatioB 
Peer tmtf l^ienctkNi 
Ctocfentive leaniaf 



rHIAiffl>Ml\TFBhl« 



• Siaplifled. tdapied or Mppleaeated 
currlola 

• GnpUe aMa. napt. chaiia 

• Maieriala mwotiraf lag g imp umJ 
pair wocfc 

• Sappleawtiaiy nateriala sttch as 
vocabvlary llsit 

• Teacher feMurces, guiiteg 
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■■'^ *5velop-s»i a«l 
coMiepi devetopMeai 

* Siraiegiaa for aiapHfyiag laagaage aad 
coaieai coacepia 

' SJ'^Site •^'^ »**"«' 

• Coepcratlve/Teaa-teaclilaf 
gniDBfTATOaMBg 

• EvalaaiiM of both laagaage proficleaey 
aijd acadcaik: coMaM akilla acqaired 

* 2J?*^* ^ •<»aiKe«eBl coacetai for 
<NireitBi MMdeat abilliy im laaguage vs. 
eo«ean or vice-veru 



CD 

Q. 

O 



• DocaaMM pragraa aodels aad 
deterailae their relative effectiveaeta 

• Ideatify characieriiiici of effective 
■ateriala aad eatablith evalaatioa criteria 

• Cbllahorate with teacher* aad lesearchen 



INTEGRATING LANGUAGE AND CONTENT INSTRUCTION 



OONIEKTIEAOHER 



LANGUAGE tEACHER 



OONTCNT OBJECTIVES 
(coaeepct end tkillt) 



ideadficaiioa df coaieai 
veliied to Ike iMf iia|e tkillt 
cwrkilmi for tpecific 
coRieii aieu 
iMtractimiil metkodt for 
leeckiit co«ieii 
•ttettisieiii of cooteni 
leaniiag 



EACSiERcMiilow 

adapt iattraction lo meet 
needt of limited language 
proficient tlodenit 



OONTCNT-BASED 
APPROACH 



• applicalioa of inttmc- 
tional metkodt wkick inie- 
grate laaguge and content 

• principlet for developing/ 
adapting inttnictional 
materialt wkiek integrate 
langnage and content 

• identification of relation- 
tkip between content and 
langnage tkillt 

• tirategiet for attettment 
of ttudentt* language 
tkillt at well as c«mteot area 
concepts and skills 



LANGUAGE OBIECnVES 
(concepts and skills) 



identification of language 
skills related to the content 
cwricHla for tpecific language 
learning 

instroctional methods for 

teaching language 

assessment of language learning 



LA£!QSMOEJ£AamK can now 
adapt language instruction lo 
focus on academic language 

skills 
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STRATEGIES FOR INTEGRATING LANGUAGE 
AND CONTENT INSTRUCTION . 
SCIENCE 



PMiicia CbamberUin, Muy Bka Qniao, Oeor|e Spm 



Tabk I «dic«» h(», 1^ c« be ataed l« 



LOW 



TABl£I: •reACMNOSOEhmHC CONCEPTS 
ISTEMMEDIATB ADVANCED 



PriRuqr cf:ebNrrttioa 
(4th-Sih) i£< 



cf; wt pl i i i iin . pwdicifan 



,if-«lMl(tMl), 

panivM, adjMtivt ciMHM 



eft fcypedwt iiiBi. iy«Ji«izin|. «xp«im«ntii-,| 

reports, 

M4hm (ml mmlX qaamirtm, modd verb 



(9Ul*10Ul) KVMMMl 

work. OkuMini 



If: fiidtdiMA^ tntdivkMM, |M* 
wiitii« iaiwiMi 



1 ft »iM w|MipwMim c o tuptu coiKJutkw, 



T«ti«y 



IftmMtryofkty 
vocalNiiijiy 



if : niMnr of tacMcd vocibul«y. 



Ift fyodMiiimi bctxm in writinf. Qti^ 
scMCtt joamdf« wrking tichriical Ttportf 



Tabic nUlu^Mft^lftq^^ ^ 
impctsMc because uwdghsxmicdi^ 

TABLE Us TEACHING A SOENTinC CONCEPT 

(Air h» peesAire becaiusc it wei^ somt^^ 
(PRIMAaY aXADES • ALL PROROENCY LEVELS) 



LOW cf:ofafdrv6tm 

If: wtt;?u^. ^irf iSicujiikti. aoi»-t?*fa«u yew 
qutityntt. inpiradvat 



cf; cxplatninft, infmnc prodkiinj 
If: ttructurad diicassioa ftnjcturod 

lf*tiMn (real), ftsturc imc, pMsivt«« «d 

adjective clauiet 



ADV cf: hypodiesizini. tymheti2xig« exwsmntzni 
If : itiuctimd frm^ work, icnactt^ 
(reel ni unrea^X quMiifierf. modd verb plvMe^ 
notmclauMa 



Te^tito^fiUigiaiewkh water. Slideec«d over top, 
la^aoreyati^ IWne flw upekW down holdijif 
hard Oat over card Umnr ^hmL Asks studcnu what 
di^liavtobvrved* 

Teacher deacnbas Mdi $ctMty whik dcmorutraiinf . 
StudaM b ttna3 fr>api. obecrvinx what wor^ 



As above 4 uudcnti record rasulu on prepared form 
whkJl cks&^i^ what happeae taidcr diflerant conditions, 
cg^ faet/ik>w« t2«h</h>oee, type of flaas. 

Teadier elicka reipoasee 



Aa above ^tudM write Mr own oofiduilona ate 
SmpiiiecusikNL Oroop recorders write this down and 
McfastudectttM a copy of die record Scudenuadd 
hypoiheeeemdconchisioni. Grotrpe repcrt lo the class. 
Repor^ handed m to teecbir. 



ERLC 



3/50 



lite maieriab oecesnty for diii operfaeat «« 

peaci2iaad{«|Mr 

pntoranks ««iff««kofv«riouiiias,e.*.«fc»cKi 
ThtBwirAnnmtffc 

Step 6: DtvidedMiMoaMUfronc fl.3»3SL^iSr£?fc^! 

««»«lofX^?SS3i£^i^Sr ^' =«*W«««Wio«^itf««peri„,«u, keeping. 
Siep 7:. lte<0Bv«e dm «d «(«bm id«e if«^ 



• gitss not ruled to the lop with water 

- c$td not Itffe enough to fit over rim 

- hind removed too quickly 

- card not stiff enough 

- gli» made oi styroroam 



7b. Ask«udent,torelaiewh«hw»edBnderthevaiyinccoodi^ 
Atthe«lv«ncedprof.ciencyJe»eI,Aeexp«ri«e«caBbeex^ 
&. Have each jtadert write hia1»ow»eoiiclurion(f). 

it^'^^S^SS^^^^^ TT.I«guagcfa:i.ightoc 
vocabulary, and loT oSriS^rifS^S^^^S^ P"j«*^ -^ring technical 

Author Ttifftrmiiiffn 

S,?^^'*^" "J *^ Winer It the DUnois Resource Cenier 

V^Hi«Qa.«, « a physics and ELS teacher in the S«, Antonio (EO&S^ 
George Sp-nos u a researcher «Kl cuniculum devctoper at the Centi 

I^^PanmeniofEdaStouSTu^^ The support of the 
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ffTlATBGIES P0» tSTECHATTHG LANGUAGE 
AND CONTEW INSTRUCTION 
SOCIAL mJDIES 



• (levekip aenience nuctve ml vocabultiy 
•leviewWH-qucaioM 

• pn»oic onl liniMie pro&ieocy md 6c «n^^ 



Befnaiflf 10 btoraediate 



EdantiiauUmi 
GrKfeooewbifber 



Str^i of colcnd p^jcr aad ooiond c»b 
CbbredmKken 

PtekM dm (optioMl) for viaiiri 4fa|iity 
Mjjrtciipe(opdoo.Oford«ptayof«^ 

Siepl: PiqwcthefoUotvinf Mierials: 

. color<oded wort cards wWchccminteyiwr^^ 



EuRipie: 



1 Conez 


wem fitxa Spain 


I 


loMexko 


1 iilS19 


1 loksok Sorgold^ 


blue 


led 








oraofe 


1 Who 1 


from Where 








Why 1 


fcloe 


nd 











[ 



Akenaie qotttioQ eirdc 



What his name? | Whatcoantryt^heftgn? | Whatptace? "| 



btue 
Whayear? 
pvpie 



red 
Whatreano? 



freeo 
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e.^rtHitui|M)fdc«*»it»de«ttio*eye*ii^^^ 
Siep4: MoveftMonlprK«fc»teio«ritk«actMtiB«: 



Modd oibcr drailv aeaieiicci for an ool 

A*9MMkm: «r)io? wtecaney? »»t«t7 wfioa? wky? 

Tliaittiie«y could be««ily tdtaiwd loodwaoc^ 

McUm Kini ii « EiL lB«dw iB Ailii^ Co«y (VA) SdK^ 
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GRADUATIO 



NINTH GRADE TO GRADUATION 
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GRADUATION RATE 



THE PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ENROLLED 
ON SEPTEMBER 3D OF THE NINTH 
GRADE WHO GRADUATE 
FOUR YEARS LATER 



gradumTion rates, diplomas only 

mm onAOC TO W^VOH. 1««C-19e6 




GRADUATION RATES, DIPLOMAS/CERTIFICATES 
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GRADUATION RATE BY RACE, CLASS OF 1986 
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GRADUATION RATE BY COUNTY, CU\SS OF '86 
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DAY SCHOOL DIPLOMA GRADUATES 



CRAfiC 9 ENAOILWCKTS rOUft YEAM EAmjER 




64 08 72 76 eO 84 09 92 95 



Of CaAOUATlON 
a NINTH 0«AOC + GRADUATES 




STATEWIDE GRADUATION RATES 
DIPLOMA GRADUATES ONLY 

• GRADUATION RATES IN DEI^WARE REACHED 
BETWEEN 1966 AND 1972 (APPROXII^AmY 77 PERC^ 
MANY STUDEN'fS REAUZED THE ADVANTAGE OF OBTACNING 
HIGH ^HOOL DIPLOMAS BEFORE BECOMING ELSGIBLE FOR 
THE MIUTARY DRAFT. 

• BEGINNING IN 1974. A PRECIPITOUS DROP JN I^^ 
GRADUATION RATE BEGAN AND COjmNUED Uim 
STUDENT^ TRANSFERRED TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN AgJCIPim^ 
OF AND FOLLOWING THE 1978 U.S. DISTRICT COURT DESEGREGA- 
TION ORDER. REACHING A LOW OF 67.8 PERCENT. 

• SINCE 1984. THERE HAS BEEN A N^T TOANSFER 0^ 

BACK FROM PRIVATE TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS RESULJNGINHIG^^^^ 
PUBLIC SCHOOL GRADUATION RATES THAN WOULD OTHERWISE 
BE THE CASE. 

• THE STATEWIDE GRADUATION RATE FOR THE CUSS OF 1986 WAS 
70.7 PERCENT. 
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COUNTY GRADUATION RATES 

DIPLOMA GRADUATES ONLY 



CASTLE COUNTY, 54.3 PERCEJ4T OF ALL HISPANIC 
2W5F!iI^ ENROLLED IN THE NINTH GRADE GRADUATED WITH 
THEIR CUSS FOUR YEARS LATER WHILE 78.3 PERCENT OF ALL 
WHITE STUDENTS GRADUATED. 

IN KENT COUNTY, S2.8 PERCENT OF ALL BLACK CTUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN THE NINTH GRADE GRADUATED WITH THEIR CLASS 
FOUR YEARS UTER, WHILE «7 PERCENT OF ALL WHITE . 
STUDENTS GRADUATED. 

IN SUSSEX COUNTY, 60.7 PERCENT OF ALL BLACK STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN THE NINTH GRADE GRADUATED WITH THEIR 
CUSS FOUR YEARS UTER, WHILE 77.9 PERCENT OF ALL 
WHITE STUDENTS GRADUATED. 



NUMBER OF 
DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA GRADUATES 

* THE NUMBER OF DAY SCHOOL DIPLOMA GRADUATES IN 
DELAWARE REACHED AN ALL-TIME RECORD HIGH OF 
8,235 IN 1975. 

* THE NUMBER OF DAY SCHOOL GRADUATES IS EXPECTED 
TO DECLINE UNTIL 1992 REACHING A LOW OF 5,317. 

* AFTER 1992, THE NUMBER OF DAY SCHOOL GRADUATES IS 
EXPECTED TO RECOVER TO 6,009 BY 1995 AND CONTINUE 
TO INCREASE INTO THE NEXT CENTURY. 

* THE NUMBER OF EVENING SCHOOL DIPLOMA GRADUATES 
REACHED AN ALL-TlnlE HIGH OF 682 IN 1982, WHILE 552 
STUDENTS GRADUATED WITH THE CUSS OF 1986. 
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ANNUAL 
DROPOUT RATE 

GRADES NINE THRU TWELVE 
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ANNUAL DROPOUT RATE 



DROPOUT...A PERSON WHO LEAVES SCHOOL 
DURING A GIVEN SCHOOL YEAR 
FOR ANY REASON OTHER THAN 
TRANSFER TO ANOTHER DAY SCHOOL 
OR DEATH. 

THE LOCAL DISTRICTS REPORT THE 
NUMBER OF DROPOUTS MONTHLY 
TODPL 

DROPOUT RATE...THE PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 

ENROLLED ON SEPTEMBER 30 
WHO DROPOUT DURING THAT 
SCHOOL YEAR. 
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DROPOUT RATES BY COUNTY BY RACE 
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TOTAL DROPOUT RATES BY COUNTY 
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TOTAL DROPOUT RATES 1980--1986 

STATE Of OaAWARg dUPES 9-12 

,2 — - 



11 - 
10 - 
9 - 




WHITE DROPOUT RATES 1980-1986 

STATE 0? DELAWARE GRADES 9-1 2 
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11 - 
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9 - 
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BLACK DROPOUT RATES 1980-1986 

STATE or 0€UW«?€ GRAOCS 9-12 



11.T 




60 81 82 83 84 86 



nSCAL YEAR 



HISPANIC DROPOUT RATES 1980-1986 

STATE OF OQAWARE GR/:£S 9-12 



18.6 




60 81 82 63 64 85 60 

FISCAL YEAR 
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STATEWIDE DROPOUT RATES 



TOTAL STATEWIDE DROPOUT RATES STABILIZED IN 1985-86 AT | 
7.6 PERCENT AFTER INCREASING FROM 6.9 PERCENT IN 1983-84. | 

STATEWIDE DF.OPOUT RATES FOR WHITE STUDENTS HAVE RISEN 
FOR THREE CONSECUTIVE YEARS FROM 6.1 PERCENT IN 1982-83 
TO 7.1 PERCENT IN 1986-86. 

STATEWIDE DROPOUT RATES FOR BLACK STUDENTS HAVE 
DECLINED FROM 11.1 PERCENT IN 1979-80 TO 8.9 PERCENT 
1985-86. 



STATEWIDE DROPOUT RATES FOR HISPANIC STUDENTS HAVE ^ 
STABILIZED AT 11.5 PERCENT AFTER REACHING A HIGH 
OF 18.6 PERCENT IN 1981-82. 
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IN NEW CASTLE COUNTY, 12.6 PERCENT OF ALL HISPANIC 
STUDENTS ENROLLED IN GRADES 9 THRU 12 DROPPED 
OUT OF SCHOOL IN 1985-86. 

IN KENT COUNTY, 10.6 PERCENT OF ALL BLACK STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN GRADES 9 THRU 12 DROPPED OUT OF 
SCHOOL IN 1985-86. 

IN SUSSEX COUNTY, ONLY 5,1 PERCENT OF ALL WHITE 
STUDENTS ENROLLED IN GRADES 9 THRU 12 DROPPED 
OUT OF SCHOOL IN 1985-86. 

THE GREATEST OVERALL INCIDENCE OF DROPPING OUT 
OCCURRED IN KENT COUNTY AT THE RATE OF 8.1 PERCENT. 
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APPENDIX B 



DELAWARE'S DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGRAM 



THE EDUCATION 
ADVANCEMENT MODEL 
(THE T.E.A.M. APPROACH) 



A STATEMENT 
SUBMITTED BY: 

CLIFTON HUTTON, STATE SUPERVISOR 
GUIDANCE AND PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 
DELAk'ARE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
P.O. BOX 1402, TOHNSEND BUILDING 
DOVER, DE 19903 
TELEPHONE (302) 736-4885 



SUMMARY 

Delaware's Statewide dropout prevention program Is a school based 
program which Involves not only school staff but also members of the business 
and Industry community, other agencies, and the community In general. A 
statewide advisory committee has been established to assist the Department of 
Public Instruction In conducting the activities of T.E.A.M. (The Education 
Advancement Model). The model Includes a State Conference, which was held In 
October 1986, pilot programs In schools at three levels (elementary, middle 
school, and high school), and the recommendation of a model dropout prevention 
program for grades K-12. The program Is the result of a cooperative effort In 
planning by the Governor's Economic Development Cabinet Council, staffed by 
the Office of State Planning and Coordination In cooperation with the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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THE EDUCATION 
ADVANCEMENT MODEL 
(THE T.E.A.H. APPROACH) 

A recent report from the Delaware Economic Development Cabinet Council 
highlighted a need which had been evident to most Delaware educators for some 
time. The report stresses that "In spite of many excellent efforts across the 
State to curb the dropout rate, there are still far too many Delaware 
teenagers who elect to Jeopardize their own futures - as well as that of the 
State - by leaving school early." The council's report emphasized the need 
for planned programs to decrease the dropout rate with special emphasis on 
early Identification and early Intervention with children who may be ""at risk". 

In order to deal more effectively with the di opout problem In Delaware, 
the following plan of action has been Implemented by the Delaware Department 
of Public Instruction. It Is the Intent of this plan to develop a three part 
program which will IncltJe (1) early Identification and Intervention, (2) 
mentoring "at risk" students through the system, and (3) continued nurturing 
and mentoring at the high school level Including alternative educational 
approaches when appropriate. The program Is be^ng piloted In four different 
sites, win be evaluated, and the results will form the basis for a 
recommended Delaware K-12 model for dropout prevention. One site Is an 
elementary school, two are middle schools and the fourth Is a high school. 
Districts who applied to be part of the pilots were asked to comply with a set 
of program standards. A small Incentive grant was offered to carry-out 
activities of the pilot In addition to required technical assistance. 

It should be stressed that the primary purpose for tills program Is to 
use all available resources to nurture students through the educational system 
to Include graduation. This will benefit both the student and society. 
Single methods are not the solution to the problem, but, rather an overall 
attempt to make schools pleasant, meaningful, productive and nurturing places 
for all students. 

AOVISORY COHMITTE JE^ 

An advisory coirailttee has been establ1sher« to a:s1st the Department of 
Public Instruction In this effort. The committee will be asked to participate 
in some activities of the program. However, the committee functions only in 
an advocacy position while policy decisions conctrning the program are made by 
the State Department of Public Instruction. The conmittee includes educators, 
parents, representation from the State Office of Planning and Coordination, 
and business/industry representatives. Members have been selected to assure 
input from each county. 

STATEWIDE CONFERENCE 

A Statewide conference on the dropout problem was held in October 1986. 
The purpose of the conference was to orient the participants to the pilot 
projects, to provide information on the topic, and to create an opportunity 
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for an exchange of Ideas. This conference was be held under the sponsorship 
of the New Castle County Interagency Council on Youth. Invitations were 
extended to Interested groups Statewide. The conference was both informative 
and task oriented. Not only did the conference serve as a k'ckoff for the 
dropout prevention program, but It also generated suggestions for the 
involvement of agencies and other support services In this school based 
program. 

CALL FOR LETTERS OF INTEREST 

Immediately following the Statewide conf<*rence In October, school 
districts were asked to submit letters of Interest If they wanted to be 
considered for one of the pilot sites. A small amount of Incentive money 
($2,000) was offered to each site to be used for materials, supplies and 
activities related to conducting the pilot program. Schools were encouraged 
to use existing , esource persons. Involve parents and community people and 
make use of existing resources from other agencies. Recognizing that funding 
Is not the solution to the problem. Incentive grants were provided for the 
purpose of training, conducting program related activities, or purchasing 
needed materials to assist existing school staffs to modify their approaches 
to encourage students to stay In school. 

SELECT PILOT SITES 

Four pilot sites were selected. There Is one elementary, two middle, 
and one high school site. 

Prior to filing a letter of Interest, districts were provided with a set 
of guidelines for each pilot. Their letters were required to include a 
description of proposed activities, designed to meet these guidelines. 

GENERAL GUIDELINES 

Guidelines which are common to all three pilots Include the 
following: 

• a local coordinator to facilitate the program. 

• Include counseling services In *he program. 

• Involve parents. 

• Involve people from the community Including business 
and Industry. 

• use a nurturing approach such as mentor 1ng> 

• provide for early Identification and Intervention. 

• seek Involvement of other agencies. 

• avoid labeling or stigmatizing "at risk" students. 

• plan for program evaluation, and 

• procedures to give recognition to teachers and staff 
who participate. 
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SPECIFIC PRQGRAH GUIDELINES BY SCHOOL LEVEL 



The pilot programs will each be designed to meet the general guidelines 
listed above. In addition, each site must plan its program to fit the general 
description which follows. 

The Elementary School Program - should Include the Identification of 
at-risk students. The program should be aimed at making the whole 
school a positive place for all students with special attention being 
given to those students Identified as at-risk, on a priority basis. A 
schcji counselor should be Involved to assist students In developing a 
positive self-concept. However, the counseling s: jld not be left to 
the counselor alone. The process of counseling, mentoring and 
nurturing studenti; on an individual basis should be the responsibility 
of each staff member. The counselor and/or principal shoul*< be able to 
facilitate and coordinate the process. Involvement of pu.-ents, when 
possible, and volunteers from the community should also enhance the 
overall process. As needed, the counselor and other staff members 
should be able to -ontact or recommend community agencies to meet 
special needs of students or their families which cannot be met by the 
school. 

The Middle/Junior H igh School Program - should encompass the same 
aspects of nurturing and monitoring of the students as described In the 
elementary program, but developmentally several aspects should be 
added, hentors should encourage students to become involved In school 
activities as mucli as possible In order to create ownership and a 
feeling of belonging. This might necessitate an expansion of the 
students' activity program. The counselor and mentors should also work 
with students In relating their schooling to the formation of tentative 
career plans. This will help to make school meaningful for students 
and enable them to choose a course of study when entering high school 
which Is appropriate and meaningful. NOTE : Two pilot programs have 
been established at the middle school level. 

The High School Program - should build upon the same concepts as the 
earlier approaches but the mentoring/encouraging process will be even 
more critical as students enter the age span when most students 
drop-out. In addition to the regular counselors and teachers, a 
critical person at this stage should be a career guidance and placement 
counselor. This person, or someone who can assUiTi'j the role, can 
continue to work with students to help them relate their course work to 
career or employment plans, seek part-time employment If appropriate, 
and work toward full-time employment or further training ujyon 
graduation. Working with potential drop-outs could be a primary 
rpsponslblllty of the career guidance and placement counselor. 

Since many students who drop-out do so because they feel that the 
traditional school program does not meet their needs, every attempt 
should be made In the high school pilots to create or take advantage of 
alternative educational approaches. Some students can benefit from 
special vocational training, others may need to get Involved with 
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employment In the local community for part of the day as a logical 
extension of their educational program. Both of these possibilities 
already exist and may only need to be expanded. Still other students 
could benefit by creating a different time frame for school attendance, 
such as late *=ter.iOon and evening. The purpose of the high school 
pilot should bt 0 keep students Involved In their educational program 
by making It meaningful to them, through being flexible, and 
demonstrating personal Interest through mentoring and encouragement. 
Nurturing and student Involvement should be key concepts. 

TRAINING AND ORIENTATION 

The Department of Public Instruction Is providing training and 
technical assistance for key personnel from the pilot sites during November 
and December 1986. Included In this assistance will be a suggested process 
and Instrument which may be used to Identify "at risk" students. The 
activities of each pilot 111 be planned to assist these students. Assistance 
will also be provided during the training period In planning for the program 
evaluation. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF PILOT PROGRAMS 

The pilot programs were Implemented In January 1987. The project will 
operate from January through June. This timeline will allow the project to 
begin as early as possible, but also seems logical because some behavior 
patterns of potential dropouts will be more recognizable In January than In 
September. The short term of the pilot will allow schools to analyze their 
experience on a limited basis. It Is hoped that these experiences will lead 
the pilot schools to continue their efforts and will provide Information 
needed to develop a recommended K-12 model for Delaware. 

EVALUATION 

Districts will be asked to provide longitudinal data to DPI or a 
designated Independent evaluator at the en<f of the project for the purpose of 
compiling an overall evaluation report for the pilot. It will be determined 
In advance, by the evaluation design, just .what that data will be. 

REPORTING RFSULTS 

The evaluation report Including results. Implications and 
recommendations will be delivered to the State Board of Education. The 
findings will then be reported to all school districts and other Interested 
parties . 

following the overall evaluation report, key personnel from each 
district will be asked tc convene briefly as a working comrnlttee co 'evise 
each pilot program model as needed. The revised models will be combined to 
form a recommended model for dropout prevention In a developmental K-12 
approach. 
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the 

National Clearinghouse 
for Bilingual Education 



The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education (NCBE), funded by the Department 
of Education, is a national information center 
on the education of limited English proficient 
students. NCBE prov!des reference and refer- 
ral services on all aspects of bilingual ar d 
English as a second language instruction. In 
addition to these services, NCBE offers free ac- 
cess to its electronic information system. The 
system includes two searchable databases 
and an electronic bulletin board. NCBE's 
bimonthly newsletter, FORUM, presents news 
articles and other current information. NCBE's 
^ information system and publlications focus on 
^ the needs of practitioners and individuals or 
organizations which work directly with practi- 
tioners in the education of limited English pro- 
ficient persons. 



Contact NCBE 



Contoct The National Clearinghouse for 
Bilingual Education (NCBE) by telephone, 
weekdays between 
7:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. (EST). 

Outside Maryland call: 1-800-647-0123 

in Maryland call: (301) 933-9448 

If you prefer to cor^iact us by mail, our address 
is: 

ncbe 

11501 Georgia Avenue, Suite 102 
Wheafon, IVID 20902 



the 
National 
Clearinghouse 
for 

Bilingual 
Education 
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COMSIS Cofpofolion Infoinnation Syslems Division 



Information Services 




NCBE provide^ Information to 
practitioners In thie field on cur 
riculum materials, program 
models, methodologies and 
research findings on the education of limited 
Engllsh'^proflclent persons. We continually uollect 
and review materials covering bilingual education, 
English as a second language (ESLj, refugee 
education, vocational education, educational 
technology and related areas. When vou contact 
No vlth an Information request, our information 
specialists will assist you by locating and sending 
Information on requested subject areas from in- 
house resources, or Identifying referral resources. 
Our staff provides reference and referral Informa- 
tion In response to both telephone and mall 
requests. 

B Resource File. NCBE staff collects and Indexes 
articles, resource lists, bibliographies and other 
timely Information and uses this resource file to 
answer questions quickly and accurately. 

SS Information Packets. NCBE has compiled Infer 
•motion Packets on frequently requested topics. 
These packets Include short articles, biblio- 
graphies, lists of programs and materials, 
publishers and resource organizations. Single 
copies of these packets may be obtained from 
NCBE at no charge. 

S MInl-Blbllographles contain references to cur- 
rent literature on the educational needs of LEP 
students and suggested practices to meet those 
needs. Single copies of these Mini-Bibs are avail- 
able from NCBE at no charge. Current topics 
include: 

—Literacy Instruction 

—Mathematics and Science Instruction 

—Gifted and Talented/Learning Disabilities 

—Effective Schools 

—Dropout Prevention 
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Electronic 
Information System 



NCBE offers electronic access 
to Its Information system at no 
cost to users. Users are able to 
searcl. a database of Into, ma 
tlon containing curriculum ma 
terlals and literature related 
to the education of limited English proficient [HP] 
students. NCBf invites you ro submil materials fur 
Inclusion In ou. database. 

An electronic bulletin board Is also available This 
bulletin board contains news from federal, state 
and local education agencies, conference an 
nouncemer and other current information. 

Additional features of the electronic information 
system are the following: 

B Reference and Referral Database containing a 
listing of resoi"^ s organizations. These organiza- 
tions include : .\e Education Agencies, and the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
network of clearinghouses. 

Two newly added files in this dotabase are. 

— Directory of more than 500 publishers and 
distributors serving minority language 
education 

— Directory of software programs that can be 
used in the education of ' PP students. 

9 Searches-on-Flle database containing data- 
base searches on frequently requested topics. 
These searches Include citations from both the 
NCBE and ERIC databases. Paper copies of these 
on-line searches can be purchased from NCBE for 
a nominal charge. 



Publications 




NCBE develops and publishes 
three types of publications, a 
bimonthly newsletter, occasion- 
al papers, and program Infer 
motion guldei. All publications focus on significant 
issues related to the education of LEP students. 
These publications enable NCBE to fill the wide 
range of mfoimation needs oi a diverse audience 
of teachers, administrators, teccher trainers, re- 
searchers and other professionals interested In the 
education of language minority persons. 
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Information on how to oDiain these and other NCBE 
publications is contained in our Products List. The 
NCBE r'roducts List is an annotated bibliography of 
our entire selection of publications and is dis- 
tributed free of charge. 

FORUM. NCBE's bimonthly newsletter presents news 
articles and other current information in an objec- 
tive, factual and informative style 



To receive FORUM at no 
charge, contact NCBE and 
ask to be placed on our 
mailing list 
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APPEtOIX D 




POLICY ON THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN OF LIHITEO ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 



Limited English Proficiency Programs (Bilingual Education) 

The State Board of Education believes In the following program goals 
for students of limited English prc'^ldency: 

the Insurance of equal educational opportunity to every eligible 
student of limited English proficiency; 

2. the enabl'.ig of limited English proficient students to continue 
to develop academically while achieving competence In the English 
lang».age In order to facilitate their successful Integration Into 
regular classrooms and to illow them to meet grade promotion and 
graduation standards. 

Eligibility for instructional programs designed for limited 
English proficient students should be based on the following 
criteria. A student who by reason of foreign birth or ancestry 
speaks a language other than English, and either comprehends, speaks, 
reads or writes little or no English, or who has been identified by a 
valid English language assessment instrument as a pupil of limited 
English proficiency, is eligible to receive a program of bilingual 
education or English as a Second Language. The parents or legal 
guardians of limited English proficient children Identified for 
enrollment in such programs s.-ould be informed of th" reasons for 
their child^s selection, the native language used in the program, and 
the alternative educational programs in the local district. Parental 
Involvement In their children's Instructional program should be 
encouraged, including the option of deciding whether or not to enroll 
their children in such programs. 

Instruction 1 programs for pupils of limited English proficiency 
should not exceed three years, which period may be extended by the 
State Superintendent with respect to Individual pupils, upon 
application therefor by the appropriate school authorUies. 

Where appropriate and practicable, transitional bilingual 
eoucation programs may be provided to meet the needs of qualified 
pupils in orier to facilitate their future Integration into the 
regular school curriculum. Where feasible, the bilingual education 
program may be provided on a cooperative, mul ti-scnool , 
multi-district or regional basis. 
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The State Board of Education recognizes that LEP students bring 
to their schools and communities languages and cultural heritages 
that enrich the curriculum and school setting. The Board 
acknowledges the Importance of providing all children with 
opportunities for gaining an understanding of their own culture as 
well as the cultures of others. 

Bilingual programs should be designed to: 

1. provide content Instruction for children of limited English 
proficiency using the child's native language and English; 

2. provide native language Instruction; and 

3. provide English as a Second Language (ESL) Instruction. 

The State Board of Education recognizes ESL-only programs as 
currently the best solution In answering the needs of school 
districts with small numbers of children from nations with uncommon 
languages or with small numbers of children speaking the same 
non-English language. ESL instruction should Include the four 
language skills areas: listening/comprehension, speaking, reaJing, 
and writing and assist in the learning of content areas through 
structured monolingual instruction in English. 

Instruction in content area subjects (mathematics, science, and 
social studies) should be equivalent in scope to the curriculum 
required by the Department of Public Instruction and the local school 
district. Pupils taught In their native language are expected to 
progress In the content areas taught at the same rate as their 
English-speaking peers are expected to progress when taught In 
English. 
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CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



Horacio D. Lewis 

State Supervisor, Human Relations 
Department of Public Instruction 

Barbara Hlller 
Capital School District 
Central Middle School 
Migrant Instructor 

Nancy C. Stephens 
Caesar Rodney School District 
Caesar Rodney High School 
Spec'.al Education 

Marsha S. Sirman 
Seaford School District 
Seaford High School 
German Teacher 

Sister Margie Loveland 
Indian River School District 
Adult Education 
ESL Instructor 

Sister Joan M. Hoolahan 
Capital School District 
Migrant Education Coordinator 

Linda B. Cooper 
Caesar Rodney School District 
Dover Air Force Base Junior High 
Spanish Teacher 

Sharon Chaffinch 
Mllford School District 
Ross Elementary School 
Migrant Teacher 

Norma Daly 

Indian River School Distrkt 
Migrant Specialist 

Nina Lou Bunting 

Indian River School Distrkt 

Basic Skills - Reading Teacher 



Jim Blackwell 

Indian River School District 
Sus5p:: Central Senior High School 
Hlgiant Teacher 

Scott G. Stevens 

Director, English Language Institute 
University of Delaware 

Katharine Schneider 

Associate Director, English Language Institute 
University of Delaware 

Claude Tlslnger 

Caesar Rodney School District 

Secondary Supervision 

Dr. Adam W. Fisher 

State Supervisor, Vocational Education Programs/Adi'lt Education 
Department of Public Instruction 

Alice K. Cataldl 
Hllford School District 
Hllford High School 
French Teacher 

Sheila H. Roche 
Hllford School District 
Mllford High School 
Spanish Teacher 

Barbara 3. Shalley 
Hllford School District 
Hllford High School 
Spanish Teacher 

Nadlne ,.>ble 

Caesar Rodney School District 
Caesar Rodney High School 
French/Spanish Teacher 

Andea F. LaCombe 
Colonial School District 
Gunning Bedford Hiddle School 
French/Spanish Teacher 

E leaner F. Sloan 

Center Director, Learning Resource Center 

Delaware Technical & Community College - Georgetown Campus 
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Roberc W. Kichllne 
indlan River School District 
Sussex Central High School 
Teacher 

Mary Conolon 
Smyrna School District 
SiTiyrna "^gh School 
French i^acher 

Louis T. Castro 
Smyrna School District 
Smyrna High School 
Teacher 

Margaret Locke 
CapU^' School District 
Dover High School 
Spanish Teacher 

Erika Schrim 

Brandywlne School District 
Han^^y Junior High School 
German/English Teacher 

Rebecca Lawrence 
Indian River School District 
Indian River Adult Ed. 
ESL Aide 

Ruth Ann Phillips 
Laurel School District 
Laural Senior High School 
ESL Teacher 

Lorraine Przywara 
Brandywlne School District 
Brandywlne High School 
French/Russian Teacher 

Susan Hanloff 

Red Clay Consolldatr-* School District 
A. I. duPont Middle ;>chool 
ESL Teacher 

Linda S. Fernandez 

Latin American Cormunlty Center 

ESL Tutor 

Rita Flllos, Director 

Center for Educational Languages and Evaluation 
University of Delaware 
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Stephanie Hinson 

CELE Projects Administrator 

University of Delaware 

Philip R. Nixon, Principal 
Seaford School District 
Seaford Elementary 

Arnaldo Finamore 

Red Clay Consolidated District 

ESL Teacher 

Patricia Hlhalko 

Red Clay Consolidated District 

ESL Teacher 

Luis Mendez 

Red Clay Consolidated District 
Higrant Teacher 

Irma Mendez 

Red Clay Consolidated District 
Bilingual Teacher 

Barbara Logan 

Director Special Services 

Colonial School Olstrlct 

Ruth Ann Chynoweth 
Coordinator 

Colonial School District 
Trudy Braun 

Educational Diagnostician 
Capital School District 

Huguetta Piha 

Colonial School District 

Teacher 

JuanUa Wilson 

Consulting Teacher/Special Education/ Case Hanagpr 
Capital School District 

B1enven1d2 Hagarty 

Caesar Rodney School District 

Parent 

Rebecca H. Scarborough 

State Supervisor, Foreign Languages 

Department of Public Instruction 
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Natalie Way 

Secretary» Forelqn Languages 
Department of Public Instruction 

Jack Carney 

Director, Federal Programs 
Brandywine School District 

Baerbel Schumacher 
ESL Coordinator 
CITE of Delaware 

Nancy Horstman 

Parent Information Center of Delaware 
Hid-South Recilonal Resource Center 

Dr. Darlene Bollg 

State Supervisor* Elementary Education 
Department of Public Instruction 

Clifton Hutton 

State Supervisor, Guidance and Pupil Personnel Service 
Department of Public Instruction 

Josephine Betz 
Reading Resource Teacher 
Christina School District 

Shirley Blackwell 
Seaford School District 
Teacher 

David Norton 

Seaford School District 

Teacher 

Daniel Jones, Principal 
Seaford School District 

Sidney B. Colllson 

Assistant Superintendent, Instruction Division 
Department of Public Instruction 

Dr. Robert Boozer 

State Supervisor, Research and Management Information 
Department of Public Instruction 

Norma Antonglorgi 

Bilingual Education Supervisor 

Red Clay Consolidated School District 
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Elolza Tarzanln 

High School Bilingual Counselor 

Red Clay Consolidated School District 

Dr. JoAnn Crandall, Director 

Communication Services 

Center for Applied Linguistics 

Dr. Ramon Santiago, Director 
Bilingual Education Service Center 
Georgetown University 

Dr. J. Hlchael O'Malley, Director 
Evaluation Assistance Center 
Georgetown University 

Or. George A. Spanos 

Research Associate 

Center for Applied Linguistics 

Jose F. Soriano, state Specialist 
ECIA Chapter I, Migrant Education 
Department of Public Instruction 

Norman J. Parker 
Supervisor, Federal Programs 
Christina School District 

Dr. Henry C. Harper 

State Director of Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Hazel J. Dean 
Reading Resource Center 
.Christina School District 

Edith Vincent 

State Supervisor, Health Education/Services 
Department of Public Instruction 

Or. John J. Ryan 

Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Enrique Cublllos, Assistant Director 

The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 

Nancy Barton 

Cape Henlopen School District 
Substitute Teacher 
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Elaine Stotko 
College of Education 
University of Delaware 

Mary Selfert 
College of Education 
University of Delaware 

Demetrlo Ortega 

Hispanic Outreach Program 

Barbara Phllbin 

State Specialist/Sex Equity 

Department of Public Instruction 

Andrea Gonzalez 

Red Clay Consolidated School District 
A. I. duPont Middle School 
ESL Teacher 

Dr. William Keene 

S<;ate Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Delaware Department of Public Instruction 

Carol 0. Reiss 

Delaware Technical & Community College 
Susan Beck 

University of Delaware 
Student 

Allde Skinner 
TILD 

ESL Consultant 
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